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THIS WEEK’S NEWS 


THE VIEW that, since practical architects now form a minority 
on the Board of Architectural Education, “‘ a radical adjust- 
ment is overdue’ 1s expressed by a correspondent. p. 743 


THE TEMPORARY SHOPS at the south end of the Tottenham 
Court Road are described as ‘‘ a youthful indiscretion in planning 
and design.”’ p. 745 


DETAILS AND SITE PHOTOGRAPHS of the proposed 
competition for offices for the Dublin Port and Docks Board are 
given in connection with an article on the recent excursion by 
members of the Architectural Association to Dublin. p. 746 


THE BAN on the use of steel frame construction for flats is 
withdrawn according to a circular just issued by the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government. p. 762 


A SUGGESTION that contract drawings should bear the signa- 
ture of the quantity surveyor named in the contract has been 
made by the Foint Contracts Tribunal. p. 762 


DETAILS of the maintenance scholarships in architecture 
which are offered by the RIBA for award in July next and which 
are tenable from October 1, 1953, are given on p. 763 


“TIT THINK that the quantity surveyor should be in on the job 
Srom the first meeting with the building owner, so that he appre- 
ciates the whole strategy of the building,’ said Mr. Richard 
Sheppard, to a meeting of quantity surveyors recently. p. 765 


THE SMALL PRIVATE HOUSE 


THE relaxation of the licensing regulations to allow the 

private owner to build for himself a house up to the 
1,000 sq. ft. standard and, with sanction, up to a limit of 
1,500 sq. ft., though welcome as a means of increasing the 
supply of houses without cost to the community, has raised 
again the old questions of architectural and structural quality. 
The prospective owner of a house costing £4,000 who thinks 
of employing an architect is apt to be rather shaken when he 
finds that the architect’s fee cannot be less than {£240 with 
perhaps another {120 for the quantity surveyor if quantities 
are provided. It is not surprising, therefore, that he often 
decides to dispense with professional services and goes direct 
to a builder who throws in the design with the building. 


It had been hoped that private taste would be improved 
by the good standard set by so many architect-designed 
post-war housing schemes, or that, in any case, the power 
of control over elevations given by the Town and Country 
Planning Act would prevent a recurrence of the tasteless 
building that disfigured so much of the urban and the rural 
scene before the war. That hope, unhappily, has not been 
fully realised, and it is clear that some local authorities will 
pass plans, however poor the elevations, so long as they 
comply with the by-laws. The problem is further compli- 
cated by the fact that many conscientious architects find the 
small single dwelling-house unremunerative and will not 
handle it while more important or more profitable work 
is available. 


What can be done to ensure a good standard of architectural 
design for this class of house at a cost within the means of 
the prospective owner? A correspondent suggested in our 
last issue that as the building societies must continue to play 
an important part in the financing of single private houses 
they might arrange to offer to the public an architectural 
service—provided either by their own staff architects or by 
consultants, at a cost inclusive of the mortgage rates— 
comprising at least type plans and specifications of a variety 
which, while taking account of varying regional characteristics, 
would appeal to the person seeking an individual design. 
Building societies are generally reluctant to add to their 
commitments or to do anything that might seem to interfere 
with the freedom of choice of their borrowers; but it has 
long been felt that they should do more to help good design, 
and in any case a service such as that suggested could be 
optional. It will be recalled that a scheme for the supply of 
type plans and specifications, including a certain amount of 
professional supervision, was evolved by one of the allied 
societies between the wars, and similar schemes have been 
run successfully for a long time in the United States and 
Canada. 


Technical standards are best safeguarded by quantities, 
but here again cost operates against their use. Mr. S. W. 
Hookway, in our issue for May 1, made out a good case for 
abbreviated quantities for the single dwelling-house at a much 
lower charge than normal. Since, however, the organised 
builders no longer insist on quantities for houses up to the 

1,500 sq. ft. limit, their adoption, however desirable in the 
interests of really economical work, seems rather remote 
apart from some wider scheme. 


With thousands of small private houses now being or about 
to be built, these questions are of urgent importance. After 
the fine work done by architects for housing under the 
direction of the local authorities it would be deplorable if 
there were to be any general return in private house-building 
to the low level of the pre-war years. It should not be 
beyond the wit of the RIBA and the RICS (in conjunction 
perhaps with the building societies) to devise a scheme which 
would bring to prospective small houseowners the advantages 
of professional services at a cost they would be willing to incur. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


AVING “done” the pictures at the 
Royal Academy (writes W. J. W.), one 
wanders into the Architectural Draughts- 
man’s room known as the Architecture 
Gallery. It is odd, but the impression 
given is that it is mainly a draughtsman’s 
show ; the artists’ mannerisms and tricks 
seem to dominate the architects’ designs. 
What strikes one first is their work, not 
the architecture which the drawings present. 
One says, “‘ That is a Farey, a Wright or a 
Harvey ”’; it is necessary to look for the 
architect’s name, whereas the drawing is 
signed all over by the draughtsman’s 
style. One recollects a recent exhibition 
of drawings at the RA in which there was 
included an architectural section. 'There, 
more attention was paid to the architect’s 
design; pleasing settings added to but 
did not overwhelm the designs. It is 
said that the leopard cannot change its 
spots nor, it seems, can the architectural 
draughtsman change his mannerisms ; 
they are there, year after year. As the 
old ones drop out, the younger ones 
arrive, but the process goes on. In fact, 
it is hardly necessary to give the perspec- 
tive artist's name; in most cases it is 
obvious. 

Why should this be? Perhaps archi- 
tects hope that by employing a “ slicker ”’ 
they stand a better chance of getting hung. 
Whatever the reason, in the present 
exhibition heavy weather appears to 
threaten many of the buildings. It is not 
suggested, of course, that the architect’s 
habit of going to the fashionable perspec- 
tivists is a new one; Maurice Adams, 
Raffles Davison, C. W. English, C. E. 
Mallows, William Walcot, Chas. Gascoigne 
and F. L. Griggs, all had their day. 
Griggs was the only one to be made an 
RA, and what lovely drawings he did in 
pen and ink ; his work was acclaimed 
and imitated by many. Nor is present 
comment the first of its kind, for Sir 
Edwin Lutyens on looking into the 
Architectural Room one year remarked, 
so it is said, ‘‘ What ho! the Farey Glen! ”’ 
Is the answer to spread the net a bit wider ? 


EMPIRE WAR MEMORIAL 


THE NEW high altar and baldachino 
which are now being built in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral are to be dedicated as a memorial 
to all the men and women of every creed 
and race in the Commonwealth and 
Empire who gave their lives in the two 
world wars. 

An appeal for contributions has been 
launched by Sir Jocelyn Lucas, Bt, 
MC, MP, who is chairman of the Empire 
War Memorial Fund. A minimum of 
£20,000 is needed. Sir Jocelyn wishes to 
raise the money from as many contributors 
as possible, in order that the memorial 
may be a truly national tribute. 

The joint architects for the reconstruc- 
tion of the east end of St. Paul’s, where the 
memorial will stand, are Mr. W. Godfrey 
Allen, MA, FRIBA, surveyor to the fabric 
of the cathedral, and Mr. Stephen E. 
Dykes Bower, MA, FRIBA. Their pro- 
posed scheme was illustrated in our issue 
of December 2, 1949. 
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LEICESTER SQUARE’S CHURCH 


THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FINANCE, 
M. Bidault, will lay the foundation-stone 
of the French Church of Notre Dame, on 
the north side of Leicester-square, on 
May 31. Stone from Chartres Cathedral 
will be employed in the rebuilding, which 
is to the designs of Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
FRIBA, SADG, of University College, 
London. 'The builders are Messrs. C. P. 
Roberts and Co., Ltd., 31, High Holborn. 


ARCHITECTS AT GOLF 


Str Gites GILBERT Scott, OM, 
P-PRIBA, led a team of 10 members 
to Liverpool, to play the Liverpool 
architects at Formby 
May 2, whose team was organised by 
Mr. Gilbert Fraser, FRIBA, and Mr. Glen 
Dobie, FRIBA. 

The matches were played off handicap 
and resulted in a win for the Liverpool 
architects by three matches to two. In 
the afternoon the entire party went to 
watch the final 18 holes of the English 
Amateur Championship at Birkdale, which 
provided a thrilling finish. In the evening 
the RIBAGS were entertained to dinner 
by Mr. Gilbert Fraser and the Liverpool 
Architectural Society Golfers at Formby 
Golf Club. 


WINDSOR PARK COTTAGES 


THE Commissioners of Crown Lands 
have instructed Mr. C. Culpin, FRIBA, to 
prepare designs of 20 cottages in Windsor 
Great Park and of eight cottages on the 
Crown estate at Ascot. The Ministry of 
Agriculture states that the cottages are 
required for agricultural and _ forestry 
workers. 


RIBA EXHIBITION 


THE RIBA ‘Travelling Exhibition, 
*““Home and Surroundings,” is on view 
at Lewis’s Ltd.’s store, Liverpool, until 
May 27. “Admission is free. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 


AT a ballot held on May 7, the following 
were elected Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries of London: W. A. Singleton, 
PhD, MA, ARIBA; Lord Mottistone, 
BA, FRIBA; D. W. Clark, FRIBA, and 
W. H. R. Blacking, FRIBA. 








COMING EVENTS 


FRIDAY, MAY 15 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—Coronation banquet. Grosvenor House, 


Wil. 7 p.m. 
MONDAY, MAY 18 
ECCLESIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — ‘“‘ Recent Excavations 
at Lesmes Abbey, Kent,’’ by Mr. F. C. Elliston-Erwood, 
FSA. 2, Bloomsbury-square, WC1. 6 p.m. 


TUESDAY, MAY 19 
EASTERN FEDERATION OF _ BUILDING ‘TRADES 
EMPLOYERS.—Summer meeting. Felixstowe. 2.30 p.m. 
Continuing until May 21. 


‘WEDNESDAY, MAY 20 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Musical evening. 34, 
Bedfora-square, WCl. 8 p.m. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS.—“‘ Designing for the Stage,’’ 
by Mr. Roger Furse, RDI. RSA, John Adam-street, 
Adelphi, WC2. 2.30 p.m. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES AssOCIATION.—Annual Confer- 
ence, Scarborough. Continuing until Thursday. 

THURSDAY, MAY 21 

INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS.—AGM. 

Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 5.30 p.m. 
FRIDAY, MAY 22 

RICS (Surrey COuNTY BRANCH).—46th annual 
general meeting. 12, Great George-street, SWI. 
6 p.m. 


Golf Club on - 
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ROYAL VISIT TO BIF 
The Queen paid a visit to the “‘Trans- 


portable Town’ section of the BIF at 
Earls Court last week. Her Majesty 
is seen beside the exhibit of K-D 
Homes (London), Ltd. ; she is accom- 
panied by Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade. 
There were 28 per cent. more visitors to 
the London section of the Fair this year 
than last, the figures being : Overseas 
buyers, 11,045 ; home buyers, 47,874 ; 
public, 39,001. 





VACANT POSTS 


APPLICATIONS are invited by July 1 
for the post of Associate Professor, 
School of Architecture and Building, 
New South Wales University of Tech- 
nology, Sydney, Australia. The salary is 
£1,747 (Australian) per annum. Details 
advertised elsewhere in this issue. 


APPLICATIONS are being invited for the 
post of Deputy City Architect for Chester. 
Details are advertised elsewhere in this 
issue. 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. HERBERT R. COWLEY, FRIBA, FRICS, has 
retired from the Ministry of Works and has resumed 
practice as architect and surveyor at ‘‘ Hopecote,” 
Watling-street, Church Stretton, Salop, and will be 
pleased to receive catalogues, etc. 

Messrs. ERIC Lyons, FRIBA, MSIA, and G. 
PAULSON 'TOWNSEND, LRIBA, have_ dissolved their 
partnership by mutual agreement. Mr. Lyons will 
continue the practice at Mill House, Bridge-road, 
Hampton Court, Surrey, and also at 141, Borough 
High-street, London Bridge, SE1. 


FROM “ THE BUILDER” OF 1853 
Saturday, May 14, 1853 


St. Perers R.C. CuurcH oF ALL 
Nations, LONDOoN.—This church, long 
projected, and intended to minister to 
the religious necessities of the large 
number of foreign Catholics resident in 
and constantly hurrying through London, 
is about to be erected on ground purchased 
of B. Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., in 
December last, for the sum of 7,500/. 
The site is at the north end of Hatton- 


_ garden, between that street and Victoria- 


street, and will have a better frontage when 
the city improvements in that neighbour- 
hood take place... . 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
TRAINING THE ARCHITECT 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—The editorial leading article in 
the issue of The Builder of April 10, 
under the title of “‘ Getting Together,” 
is not only of great interest but expresses, 
gmong other things, questionings ~ and 
thoughts which have become anxieties 
to many who have the wellbeing of the 
architectural profession at heart. It is a 
commonplace—and most regrettable— 
that where architects meet, in twos and 
threes or more, the talk often turns to the 
subject of the inability of the young newly 
qualified assistants to produce the prac- 
tial working and detailed drawings 
required in everyday practice. The ex- 
ception to the general rule is the man who 
jsable to do so. These assistants are the 
products of the recognised schools of 
architecture, and they have been able to 
qualify for registration with no more than 
amonth or two of service in an architect’s 
ofice. Registration as an architect is the 
hallmark for the individual member of the 
profession and as such must guarantee to 
the public in general and to the building 
owner in particular that a_ registered 
architect is one who, by his or her know- 








ledge and skill, can undertake the responsi- 
bilities of designing and supervising the 
erection of buildings; also the giving 
of advice as regards the repair, mainten- 
ance and alterations to existing buildings. 
Can anyone say truthfully that such skill 
and knowledge can be gathered without 
a considerable period of active work in 
building and in an architect’s office ? 
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Professor R. Gardner-Medwin, in a 
letter addressed to you, Sir, which you 
published on April 17, gives an example 
of how in his opinion this skill and know- 
ledge may be acquired, and his proposals 
omit almost entirely service in an archi- 
tect’s office. He includes site experience 
and a system of field observation in build- 
ing practice as part of the course, and goes 
on then to suggest that the students in 
the school should, for the purpose of 
practice and training, have a “ school job ”’ 
to do. If this means that a building 
should be designed and supervised in its 
erection by the students in the school, I 
would suggest that he consider who would 
be the person responsible to the building 
owner in the legal sense in the important 
matters of guaranteeing skilfully designed 
construction, skilful supervision, and 
advice as to finance, etc. And who would 
receive the architect’s fees? "These are 
fundamental considerations. 

Professor Gardner-Medwin obviously 
has not had time as yet to discover the 
basic principles of architectural education 
and how these must be aimed to produce 
men and women who have so “ dis- 
ciplined their minds and mastered their 
tools’ that they can with confidence be 
recommended to the public in general as 
architects. In putting forward a system 
for educating an architect, as he has done 
in his letter to you, Sir, he may therefore 
not have had a clear and definite view 
of the object to be attained. 

It seems to me rather important that 
the practising architects (whether in an 
official appointment or in private practice) 
are surely those whose opinion as to the 
means of training in architecture should 
be heard before any others. 
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acquiring them, are laid 
down by the RIBA 
Board of Architectural 
Education. This Board 


used to be composed of 
eminent practising archi- 
tects who had the con- 
sultant advice of the teachers 
of the schools of archi- 
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4A EXCURSION TO DUBLIN. Some account of 
this visit begins on page 746. Reproduced above is the 
cover of the programme, drawn by Vincent Kelly. 


which is of serious import 
to the profession, and I 
submit that a radical adjust- 
ment is overdue and should 
be made at the earliest 
possible moment. Such 
an adjustment may involve 
consideration of the com- 
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position of the board’s membership. 

Another of your correspondents, Mr. 
Woodbine Parish, may be interested to 
learn that in the Royal Technical College 
in Glasgow, students of the school of 
architecture, builders, and quantity sur- 
veyors as one body have the same lectures 
in building construction and the relative 
sciences. This appears to work very 
successfully, and I for one cannot see 
why there should be separation of the 
different students learning the same 
subject as, after all, such common ground 
should help all concerned to understand 
the others’ point of view in later years. 

I hope that your timely article will lead 
to the architects, at any rate, putting 
their own house in order so that the 
“ Getting Together’ as good neighbours 
with the builders and others will be all 
the more pleasant in the near future. 


WiLiiam McCrea [FRIBA] 
212, Bath-street, Glasgow, C2. 


NEW MODEL BY-LAW 48 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—By-law 48 in the new model 

issued by the Ministry of Housing and 

Local Government in November last 
provides that :— 


(1) In the case of a building, other than a 
house of not more than two storeys, where 
any part of an opening in an external wall is 
vertically above an opening in an adjoining 
storey, suitable provision shall be made to 
prevent the spread of fire from the lower to the 
upper opening. 

(2) The requirements of this by-law shall 
be deemed to be satisfied if :— 

_ (a) The bottom of the higher opening 

is not less than 3 ft. above the top of the 

lower opening and not less than 2 ft. above 
the upper surface of the floor separating 
the storeys: or 

(6) A balcony of incombustible material 
with a solid floor or some similar horizontal 
projection is constructed between the two 
openings to project 2 ft. from the wall and 
extend laterally beyond each limit of the 
overlap of the openings :— 

(i) where the lower or neither opening 
continues beyond that limit, for not 
less than 1 ft. ; and 

(ii) where the upper opening continues 
beyond that limit, for not less than 2 ft. 


48(2) is a “ deemed to satisfy ” provi- 
sion ; if this is followed, the requirement 
in 48(1) has been met. It may, however, 
be met in some other way provided it 
can be shown that the relevant functional 
requirement is satisfied. 


The Ministry in Circular 82/52 quite 
rightly stressed that it is of great importance 
that building law should not vary from 
place to place, and amendments of or 
additions to the model will therefore 
always require justification by reference 
to genuinely special needs. On_ these 
grounds an objection to the inclusion of 
this model by-law could hardly be sus- 
tained. It would therefore seem likely 
that it will be generally adopted, and it is 
most important that all architects should 
be aware that in that event their freedom 
in elevational design will be subject to this 
limitation. 

LronarD C. Howi1tr 


[BArch, FRIBA]. 
Manchester. 


























** Nothing unusual here this 
year, eh?” 











CLERKS OF WORKS’ FUNCTIONS 
To the Editor of The Builder 


IR,—I acknowledge the two counter- 
criticisms concerning Mr. Greig’s 
‘‘ Some Aspects of Building Contracts—4,”’ 
published in your last issue. Mr. G. W. 
Harris’s reference to missing logic is not 
entirely one-sided: I cannot agree that 
Mr. Greig defined the position of clerks 
of works as inspectors; he certainly, at 
one stage of his article, inferred that their 
duties were confined solely to that of 
inspectors. Why I disagree with Mr. 
Greig is because, without any special 
terms of reference, inspectors’ powers 
are limited to inspecting ; and their only 
remedy for dissatisfaction or disobedience 
is to report the facts and await others’ 
action. 

On the other hand, authority delegated 
by architects to clerks of works is man- 
datory, i.e., the power to order something 
positive to be done. 


The case cited did make a reference to 
clerks of works’ activities on behalf of the 
architect, but did not define that a clerk of 
works has any authority within the meaning 
of the contract ; it clearly illustrated two very 
important facts: (1) that an architect since 
1911 cannot bestow or transfer his responsi- 
bilities, and (2) an architect may leave matters 
of detail to the clerk of works. I have con- 
sistently asserted these points. It would be 
placing a restriction on and _ interference 
with architects’ personal and _ proprietory 
rights to deny them the ability to arrange for 
representation and assistance in the perform- 
ance of their duties and functions. 

I like article 8 of the RIBA form; it is 
strong and definite, it confers a right to choose 
special protection, and, if the choice is taken, 
places an obligation upon the contractor to 
recognise its consequences. Far from being 
archaic, usage is making it traditional. 

Mr. Macdonald’s grasp of the situation 
also needs a little more finish. ‘The status 
(locus standi) of clerks of works during employ- 
ment is substantial enough in law without the 
need for further promotion. It is, however, 
very necessary to protect ourselves from those 
who attack us, or would demote our enviable 
position in the scheme of contemporary 
building. We are well able to do this as 
those know who have been frustrated from 
questionable practices by the honesty, courage 
and experience of clerks of works. Our 
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inherent ability to criticise is pursued with 
just and equitable intentions ; it is our hall- 
mark that we aspire to avoid guesswork and 
be factual. We know the dangers of omitting 
relevant matters and of the inclusion of 
extraneous ideas which can be construed as 
associated with and pertaining to matter 
under review. Because of Mr. Macdonald’s 
letter I carefully re-read Mr. Greig’s article 
and my subsequent criticism, and I noté 
that I did not say, by implication or otherwise, 
that architects are permitted to delegate their 
duties to clerks of works. There is consider- 
able difference between this and allowing 
clerks of works to carry out duties on their 
behalf. 

I have apparently read further into the 
history of clerks of works than Mr. Macdonald. 
I have read that a clerk of works carried out 
some building at Windsor Castle in 1241, 
during the reign of Henry III, that is some 
712 years ago. My book said it was probable 
that he was a clerk in holy orders, akin to 
monkhood, and that he may have had some 
planning authority. It also suggests that it is 
possible that he was granted a Royal Charter 
to impress workmen, that is, to compel them 
to work for him. 

Mr. Macdonald’s last sentence does not 
bear on my viewpoint, since he attempts to 
define legal standings without considering 
practical possibilities. Building technique 
is now so highly developed and complicated 
that few of its specialists would deem them- 
selves competent to act fully in another’s 
sphere. Architects during training spend 
most of their time at the academy and in the 
draughtsman’s office and a large range of 
technical, trade and site experiences is denied 
them. Nor has the admission of lady archi- 
tects lessened the need for specialist site 
representation such as can be got from clerks 
of works. The most unfortunate, unfair 
and dangerous aspect is that architects and 
employers are not protected by legal registra- 
tion of practising clerks of works. 

H. E. Campsett [MICW]. 

40, St. Paul’s-road, London, N1. 
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THOMAS WALLIS, FRIBA 


AS REPORTED BRIEFLY in our last issue, 
the death occurred on May 4 of Mr. 
Thomas Wallis, FRIBA, partner in the 
firm of Wallis, Gilbert and Partners. 
Mr. Wallis was mainly concerned with 
industrial architecture and was responsible 
for the design of many notable large 
factories. 

He received some of his architectural 
training in the office of the late Sidney 
R. J. Smith, FRIBA. Buildings which he 
carried out were motor works at Acton 
(Napier’s), Maidstone (Tilling-Stevens) 
and Luton (Commer) ; cocoa factory at 
Hayes, Middlesex, for Messrs. Nestle’s, 
and a chocolate factory at Liverpool 
(Barker and Dobson’s). He designed the 
switch works, offices and large engineer- 
ing shop at Birmingham for the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., and the Reigate works 
of the East Surrey Traction Co. Perhaps 
his best-known building was the Firestone 
factory on the Great West Road. He was 
80. 


P. E. CULVERHOUSE, FRIBA 


WE ANNOUNCE with regret the death, 
which occurred on May 7 at his home in 
London, of Mr. Percy Emerson Culver- 
house, FRIBA. He was 81. Mr. Culver- 
house was formerly architectural assistant 
to the chief engineer of the Great Western 
Railway. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
Fifty Years of Progress 


gi: HAT does it feel like t> have ; 
building under construction fg 
half a century ?”’ was the leading question 
put to Sir Giles Scott by the Editor of th 
RIBA Journal in the course of an inter. 
view with him about Liverpool Cathedral 
which was started just 50 years ago, 
“What does it feel like not to have , 
building going on for so long a time)” 
was the perhaps not unexpected reply, 
But if Sir Giles was at a loss to describ, 
his feelings he gave a good deal of very 
interesting information about the design 
and construction of the cathedral. 
Asked why he adopted a structur 
form with aisles pierced through buttresses 
which reach to the main vault, thy 


avoiding the need for flying buttresses & 


and abolishing the clerestory, Sir Gilg 
replied that the idea was to hide the aisle 
windows when looking down the centre 
of the cathedral; ‘to see a number of 
windows . . . distracts one’s attention 
from a climax or focal point.’’ 'The same 
thought must have been in the mind of 
Mr. Basil Spence who, in his Coventry 
design, solves the problem by means of 
saw-tooth walls with their windows facing 
towards the altar. 


Asked whether there had been any 
settlement troubles, Sir Giles said there 
had not, as the cathedral is built entirely 
on rock; but he pointed out that the 
tower, which is very much higher tha 
the rest of the building, was built separ. 
ately ; he left a gap between it and the 
lower and older portion, wide enough fora 
man to get in, and when the tower had had 
time to settle in itself, the gap was filled in. 


Other points brought out in a most 
interesting interview are that the whole o 
the building has been done by one 
firm, Messrs. Morrison and Sons, o 
Wavertree, on a schedule of prices; 
that the work has never stopped ; that 
the cathedral suffered about £40,000 
worth of war damage ; and that some of the 
masons have been working on the cathedrl 
for more than 40 years. 


The tower, Sir Giles pointed out, ha 
battered verticals, and the tapering of that 
elaborate masonry is a remarkable tech: 
nical feat. He expressed surprise that the 
archeologists had never ‘‘ tumbled” 1 
the subtlety of batter in medieval towers, 
but it is not perhaps so surprising sinc 
batter, one supposes, ought not to be 
apparent. Sir Edwin Lutyens onc 
expressed surprise that no one had 
“spotted”? the secret of the Cenotaph— 
its entasis—but as the purpose of entasis 
is to correct an optical illusion it is really 
a compliment to its subtlety. 


Cathedrals seem to be notably long 1 
building. St. Peter’s took 120 years, 
under many architects; St. Paul’s, 4 
years, under one; Guildford has beet 
building for about 16 years, and is only 
half finished ; Liverpool, 50 years, and 
completion not yet in sight, though | 
the half-inch and most of the full-swz 
drawings are done. As Sir Giles is onl 
a young and vigorous 72 he may wel 
hope to see the completion of his mastet 
piece. G. J. H. 
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4) Mushrooms in the Tottenham Court Road 
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A PLANNING INDISCRETION 


HIS article deals with what it is 
perhaps kindest to call a youthful 
indiscretion in planning and design— 
a row of single-storey, temporary shops 
on a bombed site in Tottenham Court- 
road, flanked by MHanway-street and 
opposite the YMCA building. The 
accompanying photograph need _ serve 
only as a reminder, for the shops in ques- 
tion will be familiar to many architect 
and other readers. No steps have been 
taken to show the “ indiscretions’”’ in 
any worse light than the English spring- 
time proverbially provides. 

It is not this newspaper’s practice or 
function to cry havoc—in any case too 
strong a word to apply. But it is our 
function to voice the informed profes- 
sional and other opinion which it represents 
when occasion demands as, by general 
consent, it does in this case. Now, worse 
things than this have happened in London, 
despite preoccupation with planning and 
the lip-service commonly paid to the 
cause of good civic design. But Tottenham 
Court-road holds a rather special place 
in our affections. As is often the case, 
this is not entirely deserved, but it is a 
fact. Let us simply say, therefore, that 
as well as an important traffic artery and 
junction, the Road is rather like the 
backbone of a herring, which we remove 
and discard almost without looking at 
it. It is essential to the structure and 
even possibly affects the flavour—in this 
case the garlicky savour of the Charlotte- 
street congeries (once aptly called “‘ Lon- 
don’s Quartier Gratin’’) on the one hand, 
and the more rarified bouquet of Blooms- 
bury on the other. "These are symmetric- 
ally disposed about a spine which links 
them like two elements in the rich, rare 
but elusive flavour which is London. 

Tottenham Court-road cannot be 
ignored like a fishbone, however. Thus 
embedded, it has grown slowly and rather 
jerkily into adolescence. Its facade, not 
quite old-fashioned enough yet to be 
fashionable, has sometimes displayed those 
sartorial indiscretions which are merely 
the self-expression of the young, however 
embarrassing to the loving elder. At 
least, it has a very real personality of its 
own and, unlike the “‘ parade’’ or shop- 
ping-centre of Suburbia, has the courage 
to be itself. From time to time, however, 
the face of that self breaks out into un- 
sightly, adolescent spots. 


GOOD STREET MANNERS 


Let us, then, regard these unsightly 


shoplets as spotlets. We can, of course, 
politely ignore them and hope they will 
go soon. But, after all, Tottenham 
Court-road is getting a big street now, 
and must itself help to prevent the rash 
from spreading. There are watchful 
consultants, and remedies, at hand as well 
as its own ‘“‘ parents and guardians’’ in 
the form of a traders’ association, on 
Which firms with established policies of 
good design are represented. Meantime, 
like Topsy, the Road has “just growed.” 

Now the architecture of commerce is 
Notorious!y slow in reaching a stage of 


development when good architectural 
manners are observed even, if necessary, 
at some sacrifice of ‘‘ advertising space ”’ 
or competitiveness. Like so many dis- 
turbing features of the present acceptance 
of temporary and substitute materials 
and methods, these expedients tend to 
become permanencies and, before we can 
call a halt, standards are irretrievably 
lowered and the rash spreads. 

The ‘‘ Shops That Never Grew Up” 
in Tottenham Court-road are an example 
of this danger—no more, no less. They are 
typical only of what is going on in many 
places—though not often so near the hub. 
In the grave play-fantasy of the Never- 
Never Land of commerce, we have come 
to accept a childish prattle in which a 
shop is an ‘‘ emporium,” a _ wreckers’ 
yard a “car-mart’’ and a coffee stall 
a “‘ quick-service cafeteria,”’ in the hope of 
impressing us. But these pathetic and 
pretentious efforts are carrying things a 
little far if we are expected to regard them 
as “ development.”’ 


OFFICIAL CONCERN 


Responsible elders are watchful, for- 
tunately. It is understood that corre- 
spondence has passed between the LCC 
and the Borough Architect to Holborn 
Council at the instance of the Chairman 
of his Housing and Planning Committee, 
who has the full support of his flanking 
boroughs in a matter touching their 
respective fringes and areas. The Totten- 
ham Court Road Association, we are 
told, regards the development with con- 
siderable uneasiness, but at least as an 
improvement on that which obtained 
before the present shops were built. 
Naturally, however, they would prefer 
development based on longer-term con- 
siderations of permanent amenity—surely 
in the long run no more uneconomic ? 

A disquieting fact is that such respon- 
sible bodies can apparently do little more 
than be wise after the event, and cry ~ver 
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spilled milk—or rather, discarded fish- 
wrappings and ice-cream cartons. To 
many of us who know and love London, 
the costermonger’s barrow and the street 
market would be infinitely preferable to 
these mushroom growths, as being at 
least in the tradition of cockney and honest 
vulgarity and colourfulness. It is the 
pretentiousness of “‘ playing shop” in 
corrugated asbestos behind typically flimsy 
fascias that arouses at once our pity and 
our distaste. 


By contrast with this “‘ arrested develop- 
ment’’ there are innumerable examples 
of the skilful architectural handling of 
one-storey, temporary structures, and the 
Festival ‘of Britain provided recent ones. 
But such solutions are the product of 
fully adult minds, and London is an adult, 
even an ancient City. She should be 
enabled to grow old gracefully and with 
dignity. Surely we should not yet have to 
avert our eyes from the tragic symptoms 
of an untimely second childhood, whether 
commercially or architecturally speaking ? 





PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE Town and Country Planning 
Summer School is to be held at the 
University of Bristol from September 6 
to12. The form of programme will follow 
that of previous years. The principal 
lectures will be given by authoritative 
speakers on matters of current planning 
interest. Group discussions will be 
held on each lecture. The subjects for 
the main lectures provisionally selected 
are: 1. Redevelopment of city centres. 
2. Redevelopment in France. 3. Popu- 
lation movements into the outer suburbs 
of large cities—measurement and pre- 
diction. 4. How far can a development 
plan assist rural development? 5. 
Economical housing layout. 

Other topics to be discussed by those 
attending the school will be nature con- 
servancy, townscape, community centres, 
technical aspects of comprehensive develop- 
ment and transport and shopping centres. 

Details of the programme and appli- 
cation forms may be obtained from the 
secretary, Mr. Alfred R. Potter, 18 Ashley- 
place, London, SW1. 


The shops in the Tottenham Court-road. 
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Excursion to Dublin 
THE AA ON HOLIDAY 


(By Our Own Correspondent.) 


O one quite knows how the AA 
excursion to Dublin came about. 
Some say it was a douceur to compensate 
for last year’s abortive trip to Portugal; 
others that it was arranged in order to 
allow Mr. Chitty and the President to 
get five minutes together in order to 
discuss plans for their impending visit 
to Hong Kong. Whatever the reason, 
the excursion was a most notable success, 
as the 22 members will witness who 
assembled in Dublin during the week-end 
of May 1 to 4. Brilliant weather, the 
kindest of hosts and Dublin itself—surely 
the last place on earth where people still 
know how to _ live—all contrived to 
produce a week-end that is memorable. 
Not that it looked like being memorable 
to the shivering 13—clearly wondering if 
they had taken out sufficient life insurance— 
who left Kensington Air station in the drizzle 
of an English summer’s day and took off from 
that quaint collection of huts, slightly reminis- 
cent of an AA First Year exercise in primitive 
living, which is Northolt Airport (for which 
privilege the party were allowed to pay the 
new 5s. Airport Service charge instituted that 
day). But, miraculously, the rain ceased over 
the Welsh coast and after an uneventful flight 
we came down at Collinstown Airport in 
glorious summer weather. There our hosts 
of the Irish AA met us—headed by Vincent 
Kelly and Alan Hope, the President, and 
including old friends in the form of Tom 
Inglis and his brother Jack, Michael Scott 
and Gerald McNicol. There, too, was 
Desmond Fitzgerald, whose Airport Terminal 
Building has been’ replanned somewhat 
internally, but the graceful external lines of 
which impressed those seeing it for the first 
time no less than those to whom it was known. 


AN INTELLECTUAL COCKTAIL 


The English party were then borne off in 
small groups by the Irish architects. That 
in which your correspondent found himself, 
was in charge of that prince of hosts, Vincent 
Kelly, who, after offering a most stimulating 
intellectual cocktail in the form of a drive 
round some of the older Dublin buildings, 
entertained royally in Jammet’s Restaurant 
where the cooking showed a distinct advance 
over that of 1946, if memory serves. Frank 
Yerbury, who had come over earlier in the day, 
was in charge of the Gresham Hotel when 
the wanderers returned, and his tea party 
lasted into the small hours. 

Up next morning, fortified by an Irish 
breakfast, and on to the Bus Station where 
Michael Scott, the architect, conducted the 
whole party over Eire’s most modern building. 
Like Jacob, who served seven years for 
Rachel, Scott must sometimes feel that time 
drags a little, for his building has been just 
that time in erection. Governments have 
fallen (metaphorically) over it; its purpose 
has been changed times without number ; 
but now, as it nears completion, it is clear 
that it is an exciting and intelligent building, 
as might be expected from _ its ~arghitect. 
It has its faults, no doubt (and to those English 
architects who are accustomed to the fine 
rule of economy, the waste of three feet in 
depth caused by the double glazing which 
runs throughout the building seems near a 
crime), but the building is full of touches of 
high imagination, and it masses beautifully. 
The use of aluminium venetian blinds as 
decoration is particularly interesting. 

The Bus Station, incidentally, when taken 
in conjunction with Gandon’s Custom House 
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View from the top of the Dublin Bus Station. The soffite of the canopy is decorated with mosaic. 
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Right: View from an office 
floor of Bus Statior, through 
aluminium venetian blinds. 


Extreme righi: View from 
the Minister’s Room, looking 
towards the Custom House. 
The fluting of the coupled 


columns is in red mosaic. 
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Gandon’s Custom House, from quay. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 
likely to arouse interest—not solely because 
building is to proceed promptly but also 
because of the interesting architectural problems 
connected with the design—is that for the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board Offices. Details 
indicate that the site is adjacent to Gandon’s 
classical Custom House and also to Michael 
Scott’s contemporary Bus Station, with part 
frontage to the Liffey waterline. As stated 
in our last issue, the assessors are Messrs. 
John VM. Fairweather, FRIAI, Vincent Kelly, 
FRIAI, FRIBA, and Alfred E. Jones, 
FRIAI. and premiums of £700, £500, £200 
and £190 are offered. Conditions on deposit of 
£3 3s. from Mr. #. P. Murphy, secretary to 
the Du!-lin Port and Docks Board, 19, West- 
morelai:1-street, Dublin. Designs returnable by 
November 2. 
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The Bus Station from south-west. 





Site of the proposed Port and Docks Offices Competition. 
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Tom Mitchell (left), H. 7. W. Alexander 
and Elie Mayorcas. 


mn 


Howard Lobb (left), George Grenfell 
Baines and Eric Bird on the ‘‘ Half- 
penny Bridge,” Dublin. 





nearby, poses a pretty little architectural 
conundrum for those who enter the archi- 
tectural competition for the new Port and 
Docks Offices on a flanking site. Details of 
this were given in last week’s Builder, and 
photographs of the adjacent buildings and 
the competition site, as well as the site plan, 
now given, indicate that this, as Sherlock 
Holmes might have described it, is ‘‘ quite a 
six pipe problem.” 

More visitors than cared to admit it took 
a catnap in the early afternoon; others 
wandered through Dublin or sunned them- 
selves at the cricket match in Trinity College 





Edward O’ Shaughnessy and (right) Tom 
Inglis at Ashford. 
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| Vincent Kelly (centre) at his country cottage. 





Edward Playne, Anthony Chitty, Michael 
Scott, and (right) A. R. F. Anderson take 
a lunar from the top of the Bus Station. 


gardens. Others, again, visited the stimulat- 
ing exhibition of architectural work by 
members of the Irish AA in Merrion Square 
before going off to Jury’s Hotel where Mr. 
Kelly was host at a smoking concert in honour 
of the English party. The amateur entertain- 
ment was of the highest standard, and Frank 
Purcell’s miming and singing of a Calypso 
based on the Saga of the Bus Station were 
especially appreciated by an audience admir- 
ably and wittily chaired by Mr. Al. Thomas. 
Brendan O’Connor and Fred Hicks (who came 
to work for two months in Dublin in 1890 
and has stayed 63 years, to the great benefit 
of that city and its architecture) were others 
who entertained, and the ballad singing of 
Mr. Cecil O’Shaughnessy was a treat seldom 
heard in these days: it was near midnight 
before he was allowed to stop. Jack Davis 
accompanied most excellently. After which 
those who could stand, lustily sang ‘‘ Auld 
Lang Syne.” 


AN EVENTFUL TOUR 


Allowing the Sunday morning for recupera- 
tion, the English party after lunch were taken 
in cars at high speed for a drive through the 
Wicklow hills—glorious scenery with an 
infinite variety of landscape and colours. 
Those who accompanied Vincent Kelly, 
found the trip not without its excitements ; 
two venerable journalists, for instance, who, 
finding themselves engaged in hoisting a cow 
on to a pony trap in a country lane, asked the 
reason for that animal’s apparent lackadaisity, 
received the reply: ‘‘ Ah, she’s toired.” As 
good a reason as another! An encounter with 
a Garda, seemingly anxious about a missing 
licence disc, ended on the best of terms so 


soon as our host mentioned the ‘ame ,' 
Sergeant Mulligan, three miles up ‘he ro; 
at which the policeman’s brow cleared and y, 
drove on triumphant followed by cries ,; 
“Good luck, God bless ye!” or shy 
we soon forget the remark of a young farn,. 
who, asked where a particular road |e 
answered with perfect truth: ‘‘ Annywherg, 
ye like.” We eventually settled for the fir, 
turning on the right which led us, by way ,) 
Vincent Kelly’s delightful seaside cottay; 
to Ashford, where the rest of the perty wer, 
assembled. 


Among the party was Raymond \ecGrat} 
now chief architect to the Office of Pub}; 
Works, whose redecoration of the Dubli 
Post Office had previously been mie 
admired. He and his delightful America) 
wife took some of the visitors to his Regeno 
home, while others drove across to Glend;. 
lough where they dined well, and in son 
cases wisely, before returning to Dublin 
This account takes no reckoning of the man; 
acts of hospitality, private sherry parties (; 
which little sherry was drunk) and s0 op 
arranged by the Irish architects. Th 
complete informality of the whole tour ya 
its making, in fact. 


AND SO HOME 


And so Mondzy morning arrived. A lay 
forenoon was spent: some of the visitor 
investigated the north side of the city whe: 
the contrast was most noticeable between th: 
dilapidated homes and the _ well-stockei 
shops, particularly butchers’ emporia. The: 
back to the Gresham Hotel where came 
final reunion at which welcome visitors wer 
Miss Elizabeth Evans and Miss Carolin: 
Hannam, who had both done much to ma 
the excursion a success, and Mr. Ale 
Meldrum who had been tailing the party sine: 
its arrival in Dublin but had been beaten b 
its pace. And so to Collinstown and th 
plane back to England. To our kind hos: 
every member of the party unites in expressin; 
thanks for a memorable trip and truly Iris: 
hospitality, nor do we forget the sign 
contribution made by the President and Mr 
A. R. F. Anderson and the excellent arrange. 
ments of the Secretary, Mr. H. J. W 
Alexander, for our comfort. The party was 


Mr. and Mrs. A. R. F. Anderson, Mr. and Mr 
Edward Playne, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Mitche 
the Hon. Godfrey Samuel, Ian Leslie, Edward Forster 
E. Mayorcas, P. E. Middleton, Donne Avenell, H. J.\ 
Alexander, G. Grenfell Baines, E. O’Shaughness 
Eric Bird, Mr. and Mrs. H. Lobb, F. R. Yerbury, ! 
Shires, and Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Chitty. 





Farewell to Dublin ! 
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Main entrance and administration block. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL, NOTTAGE, PORTHCAWL 


Architects : 


F.R. BATES & SON, F/ARIBA, IN COLLABORATION WITH 
L. R. GOWER, FRIBA, COUNTY ARCHITECT, GLAMORGAN 


Consultant Engineer : 
N. E. HOLLOWAY, MIHVE 


Electrical Consultant : 
R. L. BOOTH 


Quantity Surveyors : 


DAVIES, BELFIELD & EVEREST 


Clerk of Works : 
C. W. WEEKES 


Builders : 


GEE, WALKER & SLATER, LTD. 





Tank tower and 
junior classrooms. 
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ten aaa ok View of dining-hall and terrace. 





oo pt tage Primary School, designed to accommodate by means of a covered way. The junior wing is on the 

360 pupils of whom approximately one-third are high ground and oversails to link with the main unit, thus 
infants is planned in three main groups, the groups being forming a covered play area below. A staircase links the 
disposed in relation to the site which falls approximately junior wing to the main entrance hall, while a subsidiary 
20 ft. from west to east. The main administrative and _ staircase is provided giving access to the covered play area. 
infants’ units are sited at the lower level and connected This mode of planning has substantially reduced changes 
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Detail of sculpture (by Michael Clarke) and sgraffito decoration (by Adam Kossowski) in main entrance hall. 
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Main entrance hall. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL, NOTTAGE, PORTHCAWL 


in levels and allowed the provision of sheltered play areas 
and spaces, a necessity in this seaside town subject to high 
sea winds and rains. 


Construction.—The building is of light steel frame 
construction with brick cavity panel walls. The floors, 
generally, are in-situ concrete, but those over the covered 
play area and corridor floors and roofs are of precast 
concrete beam slabs. ‘The beams forming the roof over 
the junior entrance are prestressed. The main roofs are 
constructed of aluminium trusses and purlins supporting 
units of compressed straw boarding and covered with 
copper sheeting, this method of roofing being an easy and 
quick form of construction. 


External fintshes.—The building externally is faced with 
Tondu golden brown facings relieved by in-situ. concrete 
work finished with Snowcem. ‘The staircase to the water 
tower is constructed with precast reinforced concrete 
strings, the treads being formed in pickled hardwood. 
Windows are of the purpose-made steel type and all 
external doors are in oak. Paving to terraces is laid in 
precast concrete slabs, and roads, paths and hard play arezs 
are in tarmac. 


Internal finishes.—The floors to the assembly hall, class- 
rooms, staffrooms and dining hall are of hardwood blocks 
entrance hall and corridors of thermoplastic tiles ; and floors 
to kitchen and stores are terrazzo. The ceilings, generally, 
are formed with $ in. Insulwood suspended with aluminium 
tees by the Anderson Wedge method. In the case of the 
assembly hall a secret method of fixing has been used. 
The boards are distempered and the tees finished with 
gloss paint of the same colour, giving a pleasing effect. 


Walls, generally, are plastered and finished in oil-bound 


distemper. Selective colour schemes have been used 
throughout and the colours chosen used both in relation 
to the purpose of the room and to the degree of light 
falling on the wall surfaces and as a corrective to reduce 
sky glare. The sgraffito decoration was carried out in 
two colours. The finishing coat blue-grey, matching with 
the ceiling colour, the etched line forming the design 
pattern being white. The panel, designed and executed 
by Mr. Adam Kossowski and depicting sea life, expresses 
freedom in design, and is vivid in life and movement. 


It forms a backcloth to the free standing sculpture of a 
sea maiden designed and executed by Mr. Michael Clarke. 


Services.—The school buildings are heated by a low- 
pressure hot-water system with pipes and radiators supplied 
from two central boilers in the basement heating chamber. 
Domestic hot water is supplied from an independent boiler. 
Heating to the assembly hall is augmented by warm air 
passed through grilles in the walls. This system is econ- 
omical in use and can be used also as a ventilation system. 


The horticultural adviser was Mr. Sayles, of Glamorgan 
County Council. Following is a list of sub-contractors : 


Steel work, Braithwaite and Co., Ltd.; ‘ Bison’’ suspended floors 
and roofs, Concrete, Ltd. ; lighting, Campbell and Isherwood ; heating, 
The Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd. ; acoustic plaster, 
Cafferata, Ltd.; terrazzo paving, Mosaic and Terrazzo (Newport), 
Ltd. ; sanitary fittings, South Wales Builder Supply Co., Ltd. ; metal 
windows and cloakroom equipment, James Gibbons; flooring brown 
mastic asphalt, roofing finished with white spar chippings and vertical 
and horizontal tanking, Highway Construction, Ltd.; suspended 
ceilings, John Bland, Ltd.; copper roofing, Hugh Twaddle and Co., 
Ltd.; Stramit roof boarding, Stramit Boards, Ltd. ; aluminium roof 
trusses, Structural and Mechanical Engineering Co., Ltd.; thermo- 
plastic tile flooring, Semtex, Ltd. ; ash hoists, roller shutters, Thorn- 
borough and Son (Manchester), Ltd.; w.c. compartments, Henry 
ay rw Sons, Ltd.; stage track and curtaining, James Howell and 
Co., Le 
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R ; Exhibition, 1953 Drawn by G. C. Bodgener 
FERRYBRIDGE “ B” GENERATING STATION 
LESSLIE K. WATSON, MBE, FRIBA, & H. ¥. COATES, ARIBA, ARCHITECTS 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1953 
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KA Exmoiiion, 1953 Drawn by T. }. Rendle 


PROPOSAL FOR A STORE AT HEMEL HEMPSTEAD 
LOUIS DE SOISSONS, RA, FRIBA, ARCHITECT 
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RA Exhibition, 1953 Drawn by Gordon Cullen 
THE TEACHING HOSPITAL OF THE WEST INDIES : (View from central garden looking north.) 
GRAHAM DAWBARN, CBE, FRIBA (Norman and Dawharn), ARCHITECT 
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RA Exhibition, 1953 
GOLD COAST NATIONAL SPORTS STADIUM, ACCRA 
MISS F. HEATHER HUGHES, ARIBA. & J. P. LOMAX, FRIBA, ARCHITECTS 
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RA Exhibition, 1953 
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Drawn by S. Rowland Pierce 


RHOOD SHOPPING CENTRE, HOUSING DEVELOPMENT NEAR NORWICH 


S. ROWLAND PIERCE, FRIBA, ARCHITECT 





RA Exhibition, 1953 
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PROPOSED UNITARIAN CHURCH, PLYMOUTH 
LOUIS DE SOISSONS, RA, FRIBA, ARCHITECT 
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Drawn by 7. P. Oke 
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Elevation to Egerton-drive. 


POLICE MARRIED QUARTERS, EGERTON DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH 


Architect : 
F. INNES FLLIOTT, BArch, ARIBA, CHIEF ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR 
TO THE METROPOLITAN POLICE 
Quantity Survevors : 
F. 7. MEEKINS & PARTNERS 


Builder : 
M. }. DEANE 
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The plans. 
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site of this building previously 
1 ymmodated semi - basement - type 
} vhich were demolished and cleared 


ir damage. The substructure to 
1e building was executed in made-up 
The building is flanked on both 
2-storey semi-basement type semi- 
i houses of a neo-Georgian character. 
requirements.—In planning, bedrooms 
e over bedrooms to reduce risk of 
nd disturbance during varying rest 
Independent domestic boilers for 
eating had to be provided, together 
separate uniform cupboard for police- 
kit and a separate pram and cycle 
each unit. 


ground-floor flat comprises : 


Area in sq. ft 


ng dining-room 206 
rking kitchen v1 
iroom 1 181 

Zz ; ; 125 
Total area of ground-floor flat 837 

ch first-floor flat comprises : 
Living, dining-room 2065 
Vorking kitchen 100 
lroom 1 185 
2 112 
3 RH 
Total area of each first-floor fiat SOS 


in addition, each flat is provided with 

throom, separete w.c., linen cupboard, 

ter cupboard, with built-in cupboards to 
second and third bedrooms. Fuel stores 
provided externally. 

Unusual Features of the Plan.—Timber 
taircases provide access internally to first 
floor flats. 

Grouping of dwellings into a carcass of 

nost a cube to economise in building costs. 





(onstruction.—Main load bearing walls 
»in. fletton brickwork rendered externally, 
th rin. waterproof Tyrolean rendering. 
Partitions 4} in. breeze blocks plastered both 
Party wall two 4} 1n. breeze block 
with 2 in. cavity. Roof pitched 30 deg. 
with T.D.A. roof trusses, covered with 
ting felt, battens and single lap inter- 
king tiles, antique finish. ‘To economise in 
floors between flats are in_ timber 
structed with a floating floor of boarding 
battens unsecured and insulated frcem 
mal joists with fibre-glass quilting. 
Elevational Treatment.—An attempt was 
le, by the use of arched window heads, 
h windows and decorative external plaster 
to produce a design which would 
erve and accommodate itself to the 
racter of the surrounding early Victorian 





Detail of french windows. Below : Living-room of a first-floor flat. 


es 
nshings.—Walls : Sirapite plaster, 
ted three coats ‘‘ Duresco’’ emulsion 
r paint. Ceilings 2 in. plasterboard 
and finished one coat plaster. Floors 


r 

nd G. boarding. 

uur Scheme (Externally).—Woodwork 
rally white. Opening lights and balcony 

to living-room, turquoise blue. Rain- 

guttering and down pipes, aluminium. 
entrance doors, royal blue and_ pink 
nt wall) (grey-green waterproofing 
ering with white Derbyshire spar dashing. 
rand flank walls).—Grey-green, Tyrolean 
ering. (Internally).—Woodwork, white. 

primrose, lavender, delft blue. Ceil- 
vhite. Doors and skirtings, seagull grey. 
€ contract price was {£8,522 which 
ded site and garden work and excessive 
tructure work in accommodating existing 
basements. Following is a list of sub- 
ctors and suppliers : 





ntractors.—Electrical installation, A. and \ 
Ltd gas services, South-Eastern Gas Board 

Antique inter-locking improved pantiles, 
London, Ltd., ironmongery, Yannedis and Co 
fittings, Ltd.; Ashley Brandon, Ltd. 





POLICE MARRIED QUARTERS, EGERTON DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH 
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Main entrance, 
Cuthelton -street. 


FIRE STATION AT PARKHEAD, GLASGOW 


Designed in the Department of: 
FAMES M. RIDDET, AMICE, MASTER OF WORKS AND CITY ENGINEER, GLASGOW 
Builder: 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC WORKS, GLASGOW 


HE new Fire Station at Parkhead, Glasgow, 
opened on December 4, is the first in Scotland 

in which firemen do not have to live on the premises. 
This is no longer necessary as the shift system has 
replaced the former continuous-duty method. Built 


to serve the needs of the eastern part of the city, where 
rapid housing and industrial developments have been 
taking place, the station is a single-storey structure 
with foundations constructed so that at a later date at 





least another storey can be added. As _ originally 
envisaged, before economic circumstances decided 
otherwise, the building was to be three floors in height 
and contain a three-bay appliance room, offices, 
dormitories, billiards and quiet rooms, recreation room, 
dining-rooms, kitchen, etc., engine repair, machine 
and paint shop with subsidiary buildings containing 
plumber’s and joiner’s shops, etc., together with a 
hose tower and heating chamber. 


Entrance to appliance room. 
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The building, as designed by the Architectural 
Section of the Office of Public Works and as sub- 
sequently built, comprises a three-bay appliance room 
set back on the angle at the junction of four roads, 
this situation giving appliance drivers a clear field 
of view in all directions as they leave the station. 
The wings on either side of the appliance room are 
connected directly to it and also have separate access 
both to the street and the station yard. 

The administrative wing on one side has the follow- 
ing apartments :—watch rooms, column. officer’s 
office, muster and equipment bay, mess and recreation 
room, officers’ mess, kitchen and male and female 
toilets. "The watch room has a large circular window 
overlooking the entrance doors and another window 
overlooking the appliance room. ‘The watch room 
attendant sitting at the control panel adjacent to this 
window has therefore full control of all movement 
both inside and directly outside the appliance room. 
The equipment bay, which is directly entered from 
the appliance room, contains first reserve stores of 
hose reel, eve. 


The dormitory wing contains sleeping and locker 
accommodation for the complete shift of fireman, 
leading firemen, section leaders and column officer, 
with the men’s dormitory being immediately adjacent 
to the appliance room, together with the necessary 
ablution and toilet facilities and a drying room. This 
wing also contains a heating chamber and the water 
storage tank. 

The rear appliance room doors open direct to the 
drill yard, which has access from the street for return- 
ing appliances. A petrol storage tank with pump is 
placed at the rear of this yard. 


SCALE OF FEET 
$ ") 
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The building generally is constructed of load 
bearing cavity walls externally, with internal steel 
stanchions carrying beams supported between them 
and the external walls. A section of the appliance 
room, over which the recreation room will ultimately 
be located, is framed with steelwork encased in con- 
crete. The appliance room and dormitory have an 
access duct passing under them and the floors of these 
two apartments are built on the solid ground, while 
all other floors are constructed of precast concrete 
units with service space beneath. 

The roofs are also of precast concrete units and are 
designed to take the full floor loads which will be 
necessary for the final scheme. Internal walls, all 
of which are non-load bearing, are of breeze concrete. 

External finishes.—The elevations are faced with 
Redac plastic clay facing brick built with $ in. struck 
weathered horizontal joints. The copes, canopies 
over appliance room doors and side entrance doors 
and surrounds to windows, etc., are of cast stone. 
The base of the elevations facing the street, the pilasters 
and jambs of the appliance room doors and the features 
of two side entrance doors are in black and oatmeal 
coloured faience. 

‘The appliance room doors are of teak, set in heavy 
teak frames. Each door section is two-thirds glazed 
with } in. polished plate glass. The side entrance 
doors and gate to drill yard are of teak and the inner 
vestibule doors are fully glazed, set in teak frames. 
Window frames throughout are metal casements. 
All roofs are finished with ? in. asphalt, laid on foam 
slag concrete screeding. 

Internal finishes—In the appliance room and 
muster bay the floor finish consists of 2 in. thick 
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Plan of the station. 
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Ruabon tiles laid on reinforced concrete bed. The 
tiles are in contrasting colours to indicate clearly 
the safe wheel setting for appliances. Wall finish 
is of faience tiles from floor to ceiling. The ceiling 
finish is hardwall plaster on plasterboard fixed to 
2 in. by 2 in. colourised timber branders. 

In the watch room, column officer’s room, mess and 
recreation room, officers’ mess room and dormitories, 
the floor finish is Alamac articulated hardwood 
flooring, and walls and ceiling finish hardwall plaster. 
Corridors have terrazzo floor finish, and hardwall 
plaster for walls and ceiling. Kitchen, toilets, 
ablution room, and drying room have terrazzo floor 
and wall finish and plaster ceiling finish. Internal 
pass doors are multigon flush panelled. 


Services.—Fluorescent fittings are installed in the 
appliance room, watch room, administrative wing 
corridor, mess and recreation. room, kitchen and 
officers’ mess. All other apartments have filament 
lamps with spherical shades. There is a system of call 
bells and loudspeakers throughout the station which, 
together with the lighting in the operational rooms, 
is controlled from the control panel in the watch room. 
The station is centrally heated throughout by means 
of an accelerated low-pressure hot-water system. 


The appliance room is equipped with engine 
heater and charging panels set in the ceiling directly 
over the appliance, and tyre inflation equipment 
is provided at two convenient points in the appliance 
room. The kitchen is fitted out with stainless steel 
sinks and draining boards and has a large electric 
cooker and oven and a refrigerator. Radio-equipped, 
the station has direct links with the Central Fire 
Station Headquarters. 


The building was erected 1n 17 months and the 
total cost, inclusive of furnishings, was £33,000. 
Following 1s a list of the contractors engaged on the 
work 








Dormitory. 


Excavating and bricks, Grant and Burns, Ltd., Glasgow 
C5; structural steel, Fieming Bros., Ltd., Glasgow, C2 
asphalt, Val de Travers Asphalt Paving Co., Ltd., Glasgow, 
E1 ; carpenter and joiner, William Lightbody, Glasgow, 
Er; steel windows, Henry Hope and Sons, Ltd., Smeth- 
wick, Birmingham; glazier, A. S. Wright and Co., 
Glasgow, C2; plumber, J. Crawford and Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow, Cs ; heating, etc., Wm. Fleming and Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow, C4; plaster, James Kemp and Son, Glasgow, 
SE; terrazzo and tile flooring, Toffolo Jackson and Co., 
Ltd., Glasgow, C2; painter, Barr and Brodie, Ltd., 
Glasgow, C4; furniture, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Glasgow, C5; electrical work, Glasgow Corpora- 
tion, Central Electrical Workshops, Glasgow, C1. 


KIRE STATION 
IT PARKHEAD 


GLASGOW 


Appliance room, looking 
towards watch room. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND THE DECORATIVE ARTS 
Sir Hugh Casson’s Address to the Council for Visual Education 


‘IR HUGH CASSON, RDI, FRIBA, who 
s chose for his theme “Architecture and 
the Decorative Arts,” was the principal 
speaker at the 10th annual meeting of the 
Council for Visual Education, which was 
held in London on April 15 under the chair- 
manship of Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
FRIBA, MTPI. 

Sir HuGH CASSON said he wanted to make 
two introductory points about this question 
of education in visual matters. First, about 
three weeks previously he ‘had attended a 
conference dealing with The Street Scene. 
The papers were interesting, the discussion 
good and worthy resolutions were passed. 
It seemed that the door had been pushed 
another inch in the right direction. He had, 
however, gained the impression that we were 
trying to persuade ourselves that if only we 
could un-gum people’s eyes, and specially 
children’s eyes, things would be all right. 
It was true that there was no better aim than 
this, but we must always have in the back 
of our minds the basic fact that better design 
could only come from better designers. 
Society could not be blamed for not appre- 
ciating good design, because there was so 
little of it about. Perhaps there was also 
. slight risk of our becoming faintly self- 
satisfied; of feeling that we had the golden 
key to the golden garden, and that it was 
very decent of us—the enlightened few—to 
let people have a glimpse inside now and 
then. In reality we ought to be exploring 
the frontiers of art rather than establishing 
it in a shrine. We must get away from the 
feeling that art was something in the presence 
of which one took off one’s hat, walked on 
tiptoe, talked in whispers with downcast eyes 
and was careful not to rustle the catalogue. 

The second point to bear in mind was 
that everyone who was designing things, 
although perhaps he was not doing it well 
enough, was doing his best. It should be 
remembered that everything in the room had 
at One stage been on the drawing board, and 
the designer had done what he could to make 
it look nice. No one deliberately tried to 
make ugly things. As someone had once 
remarked, all bad design was only the imita- 
tion of good design. 

Sir Hugh said anything might be meant 
by decorative arts, but he proposed to keep 
mainly to sculpture and painting. 


Public Interest Aroused 


Perhaps most people would agree that the 
Situation to-day was rather curious. There 
had never been a time when art was more 
publicised and more discussed than now. 
One might think of the practising artist as 
balancing on his head, like an upturned 
pyramid, the monstrous fabric of a vast 
industry comprising art historians, critics, 
€xperts and publishers, and the like. This 


and nervous of putting pencil or brush to 
Paper. Art was now claiming the public 
interest in a way it had not done for years. 
Crowds were queueing for the National Gal- 
ery and the Tate. But with all this public 
interest and the torrent of information which 
battered us from day to day about painting, 
sculpture, architecture and so on, there had 
never been a time when art was less explic- 
adie than at present, or less understood by 
Ordinary society. For most of society, art 
was something in which one either was or 
was not interested; it was kept in the 

| Art which was locked away in 


Zaileries. 


rooms became more and more inexplicable 
and private, obscure and difficult, while 
“art” in the streets became more and more 
vulgar, trivial and boring. 

This then was the situation to-day and 
the gulf between artist and public was very 
wide. It was, of course, part of the respon- 
sibility of societies such as the CVE to 
throw bridges across the gap. 

As regards the artist, it would probably be 
agreed that he, as an explorer of frontiers, 
must to some extent be different from the rest 
of us. He was a tiresome. obstinate, lonely 
and rebellious character. While the artist must 
be humble in the presence of his own art, 
he must to a certain extent be exclusive, 
arrogant and self-confident if he was to 
create anything worth while. All worth- 
while art was probably conceived in Jone- 
liness, so that the artist must to some extent 
be in an ivory tower; the danger lay in the 
temptation to remain there. 


“ Cage of Organisation ” 


If we blamed the artist for over- 
exclusiveness, his answer was, of course, 
that people did not want him. But he must 
be blamed also in some degree for the Judi- 
crous cage of organisation in which he had 
allowed himself to get trapped. If an artist 
wanted to show a picture, the frame would 
probably cost about £7, and the gallery 
might take a fee of about the same sum. 
This meant that any prospective buyer had 
to pay £14 over and above the cost of the 
painting itself, with the result that in the 
end the picture was probably not sold. It 
was difficult to see the solution to this 
problem. 

As far as society was concerned, our 
trouble was nothing but idleness. We were 
all born with the innocent eye, and interest 
in what we saw. But in spite of all the 
efforts of our art teachers, who in the last 
15-20 years had done an excellent job of 
work, our eyes gradually became gummed 
up until by the age of 18 or 19 we were 
quite blind. It was a sad process, and all 
of us, including those interested in the visual 
side of life, were to some extent at fault. 
In many schools art was still inclined to be 
treated as an extra and art teaching was 
too often on academic lines—styles, dates, 
history and so on. Who painted what and 
when did not matter. To treat art as “in- 
formation” of this kind to be imparted was 
the way to gum up eyes. 


The Architects’ Role 


What then were we going to do about it? 
We could, for instance, support societies such 
as the CVE, which sought to provide match- 
sticks for propping eyelids open, and to 
throw bridges across the gap between society 
and the artist. Architects could perhaps pro- 
vide the best bridges. Architecture had been 
called the mistress art, but not many of us 
architects were qualified to be “ bridge 
builders” and our knowledge of painting 
and sculpture was rarely much higher than 
anyone else’s. There was this to be said 
for the architect, that he had a certain 
amount of esthetic training and had an 
illusion that he had his feet on the ground. 
His client, whether a housewife, or the 
chairman of a factory, should be able to 
obtain advice from him on various points 
beyond actual buildings. If a portrait was 
required of the chairman, perhaps it would 
not be unnatural to consult the architect. 
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He might not know the answer himself, but 
he should be able to find out. The architect 
was surely one of the right persons to guide 
patronage into the right channels. 

_Lethaby had said that there was nothing 
like a festival to make people conscious of 
their surroundings. We had seen that this 
was true in 1951, and the same was happen- 
ing now in Coronation year. People looked 
at buildings with new eyes. They became 
conscious of the need for paint, flowers, and 
so on, and were shamed into doing some- 
thing about their dreary surroundings. A 
society such as the CVE or anyone trying 
to push over art patronage, had a wonderful 
chance at a time like this. The necessary 
people were available and there was nearly 
always some occasion to celebrate, though it 
might not be a jubilee, or a coronation. 
Civic authorities were often at a loss as to 
what to do to celebrate; they considered 
planting trees, presenting a seat, making a 
clock out of antirrhinums, and so on. But 
the decision had to be taken quickly and was, 
therefore, often a stupid one. They should 
keep lists of things which needed to be done 
in the locality. 

People ought to write to their local 
councils and point out things which needed 
to be done when a suitable occasion 
occurred. If these items were added to the 
list, money could be spent on them at the 
appropriate time. 

Sir Hugh said he had once finished a 
lecture by saying that patronage had now 
passed into the hands of the State, but now 
he doubted whether this was really true. 
Certainly to-day the State, or the local 
authority, was the biggest patron as far as 
architecture was concerned, but was this the 
case with painting and sculpture? 


Vote of Thanks 


Sir Patrick ABERCROMBIE, proposing a 
vote of thanks to Sir Hugh for his interesting 
address, said we should be prepared to live 
with and enjoy works which were not neces- 
sarily in the top class, and only hope that 
we did not have to pay too much for the 
frames. We must also be prepared to scrap 
a work of art when we had tired of it. By 
all means let us have reasonably good archi- 
tecture. The French had a word for the 
sort of architecture we should be glad to 
have in our streets—pompier. Good, high- 
class pump water, or utility Georgian, was 
about as much as we could expect. Of 
course, we wanted the masterpieces too, and 
these would come in any case, but we should 
be satisfied with a reasonably good standard 
of visual surroundings. \_ 

Di . 

Mr. Leste HARDERN, opening the discus- 
sion, said he thought the new nationalised 
industries were not doing as much as they 
might if they had correct guidance. They 
could have considerable influence in the 
artistic field. He himself, for instance, often 
required advice as to the form, colour and 
furnishing of new buildings, but he had 
difficulty in persuading people that they 
should employ the latest artistic talent in 
the country. There was need for some kind 
of a bridge to be formed between the new 
nationalised industries and the artists, 
architects and industrial designers. It should 
be possible to approach these people with 
one’s problems and get advice on how to 
solve them, on how to make a break with 
tradition and to overcome the hostility and 
conservatism of boards. He would like to 
feel that through a body such as CVE some 
machinery might be set up through which 
advice could be obtained about who should 
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be approached for special purposes. If that 
point were once reached, the new nationalised 
industries could collaborate with architects, 
artists and designers and create a new 
atmosphere in which they could become the 
new patrons of art. 

Mr. Lyatt Watson was particularly 
interested in Sir Hugh’s address because in 
Lambeth an exhibition was to be held at 
about the time of the Coronation with the 
purpose of showing what could be done to 
improve the borough when opportunity 
occurred. It was, in effect, an appeal for 
local patronage. Artists were behind the 
scheme. He urged visitors to come to the 
“Brighten our Borough” exhibition at the 
Astoria, Brixton. 

Mr. W. G. Stone said he had been 
intrigued with the idea that the architect 
was a nice chummy chap to be entrusted 
with the task of selling the austere artist 
to the public. He was himself something 
of a painter. At present he was having a 
house built by an architect. He was a very 
nice chap, but aesthetically inclined to be 
a bit up-stage at times. He didn’t complain 
of that, but was the architect the mild, 
accommodating type needed for building 
bridges of the kind required here? 

Sir HuGH Casson agreed that the architect 
was just as aggressive as any other creative 
person, and, perhaps, had to be. But if 
he were better educated and informed, he 
would, perhaps, be the right person to 
consult. 

Major H. C. Corietre asked if much of 
what had been said did not resolve itself 
into a question of what fine art was; was it 
not largely fine work, and nothing else? 

This society ought to be a bridge builder 
between many things. CVE was short of 
funds and should find someone to support it. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer was a 
vice-president, he might be approached to 
see if something could be done. Perhaps 
the Arts Council should be converted to the 
view that architecture had something to do 
with the arts in general, without being period 
this or that, or nothing at all. Education 
was what was wanted all through the coun- 
try. If people were taught to use their eyes, 
something would be done to cure a blindness 
to form, design, drawing and colour. 


Value of Controversy 


Mr. Bast MARSDEN-SMEDLEY asked what 
was wrong with aggressiveness. He thought 
we needed more of it, especially from the 
public. More controversies were needed, 
but one could not have them by one’s self. 
He recalled that when Nash built the Church 
of All Souls, Langham Place, with a spire, 
public feeling for and against ran high, 
speeches were made in Parliament and there 
was a heated interchange of opinions; 
what seemed important for this discussion 
was that this controversy related solely to 
the visual qualities of the work and was not 
masked, as were so many similar questions 
to-day, behind a screen of finance or 
economy. The Festival of Britain also 
aroused stylistic controversy in some 
quarters; and this did no harm. The real 
difficulty was that we had lost the old 
patrons, and instead of them we now had a 
lot of committees. 

The chief patrons of the arts now were 
bodies of people, only some members of 
which had very definite views. Perhaps 
committees were necessary, but these bodies 
needed to be stirred to better things by more 
aggressiveness and if those who felt strongly 
talked strongly, the public would learn about 
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and become interested in the visual arts. 
This, he felt, was more important than 
subsidising art. 

Sir HuGH Casson entirely agreed with this 
speaker. What he objected to was an over- 
reverent attitude to art. When he heard that 
someone had destroyed a piece of sculpture 
recently, his reaction had been delight that 
the British people were at last taking an 
interest in art, though his enthusiasm had 
been damped when he learned that it had 
been done by a foreigner. ; 


DECORATION AND 
ARCHITECTURE 


Mr. Howard Robertson’s Views at 
British Colour Council’s Conference 


HE British Colour Council’s 9th De- 
signers’ Conference arranged by the 
Interior Decoration and Design Division, 
opened in London on April 27 with a dinner 
attended by delegates to the conference and 
guests of the Council. 

Mr. J. P. Glass, chairman of the Interior 
Decoration Division Committee, welcomed 
the guests and delegates and called upon 
Mr. H. G. Dowling, past-president of the 
Incorporated Institute of British Decorators, 
to introduce the guest of honour, Mr. 
Howard Robertson, ARA, PRIBA. 

Mr. HowarD ROBERTSON Said that decora- 
tion did now exist as an activity separate 
from architecture, but that a close marriage 
between decoration and architecture was 
achieved when a mutual sympathy existed 
between the architect and the interior 
designer. 

Speaking of contemporary work, Mr. 
Robertson suggested that we could not go 
into reverse. “We can, of course, look over 
our shoulders quite a lot, and I think we 
should do that. Like it or not, we are the 
growing shoots of tradition: we are tradition 
developing to-day, and we cannot go back 
to the roots. I think that inspiration for 
contemporary work lies at our very door. 
You have to translate it; but it is there. 

“ Another thing which strikes me as very 
important is that in designing one must have 
an idea. It is insufficient just to want to do 
a room or a space; it must be a space or a 
room for something. There is no such thing 
as a contemporary room in vacuo; it must 
be a room for a purpose.” 

Mr. Robertson spoke also of the need for 
considering interior decoration as a back- 
ground for people and not just as a decora- 
tive scheme. “ All spaces, I think, must be 
designed and visualised as furnished. I de 
not think the elevation of four walls is 
enough. You get most designs for walls, 
but there is a floor, and there is a ceiling. 
Those things are not taken sufficient account 
of. I think they are terribly important in 
the design. Really, in many cases, you 
want to start with the floor.” 


The Criterion of Success 


Speaking of fashions in colour and decora- 
tion, Mr. Robertson considered interior de- 
sign to-day. “Its real discovery is space 
and a sense of order and light, but I think 
its weakness, its danger, lies in a tendency to 
slickness, a failure to recognise that a large 
part of decoration, if it is going to be success- 
ful. is the added object. It is the thing that 
you put into a room that makes the room. 
Very few decorative schemes are successful 
when the decoration takes control of the 
room, and that is what you find in very 
many buildings to-day. I really think a 
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successful decorative interior is not complete 
when it is immediately finished . . . work with 
real appeal is nearly always built up on addi. 
tions, the continual accretion of beautify} 
things. That is why they are so enormously 
satisfactory. I think we have got to face 
the fact that the modern interior really cap. 
not be complete at one go (with certain ex- 
ceptions, like public buildings and so on), 
I think our judgment on building and decora. 
tion is not valid immediately the building js 
finished. I think you have to wait two or 
three years before you can say whether ap 


interior, with its colour and decoration ang’ 


its textiles, is successful or not. I believe 
that the true criterion of architecture and 
decoration, especially decoration, is definitely 
not ‘news value.” We have a great tend- 
ency, I think, for playing up excitement, | 
think one must realise that excitement is 
a great danger to us. It perhaps makes for 
immediate sales, but too much excitement 
and sensation and publicity will not help us 
to develop a really British contemporary 
character. 

“TI think we could develop a British con- 
temporary character, but we need great tech- 
nique, which the British Colour Council 1s 
teaching. I am very much impressed by its 
technical possibilities and by the co-ordina- 
tion of artists, designers, colourists and so 
on. ... I only hope that the architects will 
be able in some way to help, so that we bind 
ourselves more closely together as a unit.” 


STEEL FOR BUILDING 


Flats of Steel Frame Construction 
Allowed 


THE MINISTER OF HousinG and Local 
Government has issued a circular to local 
authorities (No. 35/53, dated May 6), inform- 
ing them that, as announced by the Minister 
of Supply in the House of Commons on 
May 5, control over the distribution of steel 
(except tinplate) has been discontinued as 
from May 6. Accordingly, it is stated, 
Circulars 59/51, 71/51, 1/52, 39/52 (except 
paragraph 5) and 89/52 are withdrawn. 

Circular 69/52 (paragraph 1) remains in 
force. Although an allocation scheme 1s 
no longer necessary, it is still essential to 
see that steel is used economically and that 
the advice given in Steel Economy Bulletins 
and in paragraph 5 of Circular 39/52 is 
followed. 

The ban on the use of steel frame con- 
struction for flats (paragraph 8 of Circular 
9/52) is withdrawn. 


SIGNING OF CONTRACT 
- DRAWINGS 


Joint Contract Tribunal’s Suggestion 


THE FOLLOWING NOTE on the signing of 
contract drawings is taken from the March 
issue of the RIBA Journal :— 

“In the Articles of Agreement in the 
RIBA Standard Form of Contract (where 
Quantities form part) it is recited that the 
drawings showing the work to be done, 
therein referred to as the Contract Drawings, 
and the Bills of Quantities describing the 
work to be done, have been signed by oF 
on behalf of the parties to the Contract. 

“It is suggested by the Joint Contracts 
Tribunal that in addition to these sign<tures 
it might be desirable as a matter of proctice 
that the Contract Drawings should als: °¢ar 
the signature of the Quantity Su net 
named in the Contract, as evidence th’! je 
Contract Drawings were those from whit 
he had prepared the Bills of Quantities -°*™ 
ing part of the Contract.” 
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SOCIETIES 


RIBA 


Maintenance Scholarships in Architecture 


HE Royal Institute of British Architects 

offer for award in July next the follow- 
ing Maintenance Scholarships in Architecture, 
tenable from October 1, 1953 :— 

The Howe Green fourth and fifth year 
Maintenance Scholarship of £40 to enable 
students who have passed the Intermediate 
stage to complete an approved course at a 
Schoo! of Architecture recognised for 
exemption from the RIBA Fina] Examina- 
tion. 

One RIBA Houston Maintenance Scholar- 
ship of a maximum value of £125 per 
annum. It is available for any stage of 
training at a Recognised School of Archi- 
tecture and is awarded in the first instance 
for one year. It is renewable from year to 
year. (The Houston Maintenance Scholar- 
ships are for the purpose of providing educa- 
tional and maintenance allowances for the 
sons of architects and artists who may be, 
or at the time of their death were, in impe- 
cunious circumstances, whether such archi- 
tects or artists be alive or dead.) 

The Builder Maintenance Scholarship. 
This scholarship is of the value of £50 per 
annum and is tenable as an ordinary Main- 
tenance Scholarship or as a fourth and fifth 
year Maintenance Scholarship. 

The Artists’ General Benevolent Institu- 
tion Maintenance Scholarship of a maximum 
of £125 per annum is available in the first 
instance for one year and renewable for two 
further periods of one year each. (The 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution Main- 
tenance Scholarship is open to orphans or 
sons or daughters of an architect or artist.) 

The scholarships are intended to enable 
promising students, whose parents or guar- 
dians have not the necessary means, to attend 
approved courses at the Schools of Archi- 
tecture recognised for exemption from the 
RIBA examinations. Students already 
taking such a course are also eligible to 
apply for a scholarship. The scholarships 
are available only for students who are 
British subjects by birth or naturalisation. 

The value of the scholarship up to the 
limits stated will depend on the financial 
circumstances of the parents or guardians of 
the candidate. The parents or guardians will 
be required to furnish particulars on the 
proper form of their financial position. 

Applications for the scholarships (in 
‘ccordance with the regulations for applica- 
ions} must be made to the Secretary to the 
Board of Architectural Education, RIBA, 66, 
Portland-place, London, Wi. The closing 
date for the receipt of applications, duly 
completed, is June 29, 1953, except in the 
case of the Artists’ General Benevolent 
institution Maintenance Scholarship, the 
closing date for which is June 1, 1953. The 
‘wards will be announced towards the end 
f July, 1953. 


The Tite Prize Competition 


IN THE UNrTED KINGDOM 219 competitors 
ook part in the RIBA Tite Prize “en loge” 
competition. 

The following competitors have been 

‘lected to proceed with the final drawings 
'or the competition :— 

J. Arden, School of Architecture, Cam- 
ridge University; A. D. Bell, School of 
\rchitecture, Dundee College of Art; G. E. 
Brimilcombe, School of Architecture, Edin- 
ourgh College of Art; I. Curry, School of 
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Architecture, King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; G. Duncan, School of Architec- 
ture, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 


R. L. Guy, Department of Architecture, 
Brighton College of Art and Crafts; G. E. 
Howard, School of Architecture, Victoria 
University, Manchester; R. E. Johnston, 
Department of Architecture, Brighton Col- 
lege of Art and Crafts; D. P. J. Laird, 
School of Architecture, Edinburgh College 
of Art. 

N. J. Pavey, Department of Architecture, 
Northern Polytechnic, London; J. D. Robert- 
son, School of Architecture, Edinburgh 
College of Art; Miss E. Russell, School of 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 


N. Toffolo, School of Architecture, Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow; Miss J. G. 
Welsh, School of Architecture, Royal Tech- 
nical College, Glasgow; N. Whittaker, School 
of Architecture, King’s College, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 


The Soane Medallion Competition 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 221 competitors 
took part in the Soane Medallion “en loge” 
competition. 

The following competitors have been 
selected to proceed with the final drawings 
for the competition :— 


T. Alexander, School of Architecture, 
Edinburgh College of Art; J. K. Anderson, 
School of Architecture, Robert Gordon's 
Technical College, Aberdeen; G. W. Cart- 
mell, School of Architecture, University of 
Liverpool; B. G. Cobb, School of Architec- 
ture, Victoria University, Manchester; D. A. 
Cobb, School of Architecture, Victoria 
University, Manchester. 

R. J. Davidson, School of Architecture, 
Edinburgh College of Art; P. Douglass, 
School of Architecture, Polytechnic, Regent- 
street, London; J. R. M. Hall, Welsh School 
of Architecture, Technical College, Cardiff; 
T. K. Jack, School of Architecture, Cam- 
bridge University; L. Nisbet, School of 
Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. 


A. R, Osborne, Bartlett School of Archi- 
tecture, University of London; D. R. Poole, 
Welsh School of Architecture, Technical 
College, Cardiff; D. Rock, School of Archi- 
tecture, King’s College, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne; D. Tabert, Welsh School of Architec- 
ture, Technical College, Cardiff. 


FACULTY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS 


Discussion on Registration 


MPHE registration of surveyors was the 

subject of a meeting of the Central 
London branch of the Faculty of Architects 
and Surveyors and the Faculty of Surveyors 
of England held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on April 27. The chairman, 
Mr. W. W. KERR, welcomed a large attend- 
dance of members and guests, and extended 
apologies on behalf of Mr. Alfred Bossom, 
MP, FRIBA, and Sir Geoffrey Hutchinson, 
QC, MP, who were detained at the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. PEMBROKE Wicks, CBE, LL.B, spoke 
on the Architects Registration Acts, des- 
cribing the 1931 and 1938 Acts. He dis- 
cussed the history of the quest for registra- 
tion and gave his experience of the working. 


Mr. T. G. MATSELL, FFS(Eng.), then ad- 
dressed the meeting in place of the absent 
speakers. He referred to the previous at- 
tempts to obtain registration and in 
discussing the more recent interest shown 
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throughout the profession, suggested that 
the various branches could be registered 
separately, each branch carrying with it its 
own particular appellation. He regarded as 
being indefensible the lack of legislation 
which leaves the individual free to exploit a 
community not protected by a set of national 
standards. 

Then followed an interesting address by 
Mr. T. L. Harris, BA (Seattle, USA), AFS 
(Eng.), on the workings of an act of registra- 
tion in the colony of Barbados. He said 
it was astonishing that the Mother Country 
should be without some form of registration. 

After general discussion the chairman 
observed that not one voice from the audi- 
ence had been raised against registration. 


“MENACE OF PLANNING” 
Criticism of Birmingham Plan 

For BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION to plan 50 
years ahead and to visualise’ multi-storey 
factories quite unsuited to the needs of 
industry was not consistent with reason, 
Mr. E. HOo.pen, secretary of the Midland 
branch of the National Union of Manufac- 
turers, said at a meeting of Birmingham 
Public Opinion Action Association recently. 
Mr. Holden was speaking on “ The Menace 
of Planning,” in which he referred to the 
Birmingham Corporation’s Redevelopment 
Plan. 

This planning, he said, was at a time when 
the energies and resources of the country 
should and must be directed towards in- 
creased production. With nearly 2,000 acres 
under redevelopment affecting all classes of 
the community, the money required would 
be astronomical. No one was in a position 
to say what the cost would be. The money 
was not available, neither were labour and 
materials. The present economic position of 
the country did not permit such intrusions 
into the realm of fantasy. 

There must be a logical amount of re- 
development, but only within physical and 
financial limits. Expansion of factory area 
was vital, but planning which disregarded 
the cost, both direct and indirect, would be 
destroyed by inability to reach the objective. 





Annual Meeting 


The third annual general meeting of the 
Copper Tube Fittings Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, King Edward House, New-street, 
Birmingham 2, was held in York on April 28. 
The following appointments were made for 
the ensuing year:—President, E. Neville 
Duffield (Yorkshire Copper Works, Ltd.). 
Chairman of Executive Committee, J. Lomax 
(Lomax and Smith, Ltd.). 

Executive Committee:—E. Neville Duf- 
field (President); J. Lomax (Chairman of 
Executive Committee); S. Ackerman, of 
Bendz, Ltd.; E. Chiffey, of Kay and Co. 
(Engineers), Ltd.; P. Mackley, of Fyffe and 
Co., Ltd.; F. V. Madeley, of Henry Bisseker, 
Ltd.; J. S. Tyson, of Donald Brown (Brown- 
all), Ltd.; R. S. West, of James H. Lamont 
and Co., Ltd.; W. E. White, of Mint, Birm- 
ing, Ltd.; F. Whitworth, of Conex-Terna, 
Ltd. 


Housing Programme Fulfilled 

Stratford-on-Avon Town Council has 
decided that, after the completion of the 146 
council houses now under construction, only 
100 more are to be built. In the Housing 
Committee’s view these will meet the require- 
ments. A recommendation at the Council 
meeting on May 4 that the matter be referred 
back, was defeated. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
. Houses Built for Letting 


QN April 28 Mr. JoHN WuHeaTLey asked 
“the Secretary of State for Scotland if he 
would state the number of houses built by 
private ‘builders in Scotland for letting since 
November, 1951. 

Mr. STuarT said that the nearest period 
for which information could be given was 
the year 1952 when 677 houses were built 
by private builders in Scotland for letting. 


Cost of Local Authority Housing 


On April 28 Mr. GRENFELL asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
whether he would state the number of dwell- 
ing houses built by local authorities in the 
United Kingdom and the average cost per 
house, during the years 1930, 1931, 1932 and 
the last three years 1950, 1951, 1952, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. MAcMILLAN said that the figures for 
England and Wales were: 


Financial years. (No figures available for calendar years) 


1930-31 ... Res a a ss 55,874 
1931-32 ... sil ‘ pi ¥ 70,061 
1932-33 ... a a ca a 55,991 
Calendar years. 

1950 a hi ig was ba 138,684 
1951 ine a le ce aa 139,036 
1952 as me os ae ot 159,651 


The average cost of non-parlour-type 
houses built by local authorities in the finan- 
cial years 1930-31, 1931-32 and 1932-33 was 
£341, £328 and £300 respectively, excluding 
land, services and fees. The Third Report 
of the Committee on Housing Building 
Costs gave prices for houses built in the year 
1951-52. 


Humane Society Receiving House 


On April 28 Mrs. Ermene Waite asked 
the Minister of Works if he would arrange 
for the repair or demolition of the Receiving 
House of the Royal Humane Society near 
the Serpentine, which in its present condi- 
tion detracted from the amenities of Hyde 
Park. 


Mr. Ecctes said that a building licence 
had recently been granted to the Royal 
Humane Society for the reconstruction of 
their Receiving House. 


New Atomic Power Station 


On April 29 Mr. FRANK ANDERSON asked 
the Minister of Supply whether a decision 
had now been reached to build an atomic 
power station at Windscale, Sellafield, Cum- 
berland, and when building would commence. 


Mr. Sanpys said it had been decided to 
build an experimental atomic power station 
on the Calder Hall site alongside the Minis- 
try of Supply Atomic Energy Establishment 
at Windscale, Sellafield. Work on the pre- 
paration of the site would start in a few 
days’ time. 


Manton Down Barrow 


On May 5 Mr. HoLuis asked the Minister 
of Works whether he would make a state- 
ment about the destruction of Manton 
Down Barrow. 

Mr. Eccies said that the investigation 
into the damage to the barrow on Manton 
Down was not yet complete, but it was clear 
that it was not as serious as was feared. The 
stone burial chamber of this’ long barrow, 
dating from 2,000 Bc, survived, although 
the mound which enclosed it had been 
levelled. A party of young visitors to the 
site, on April 26, gave the first information 
of the deplorable occurrence. One of his 
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Inspectors of Ancient Monuments went at 
once to the barrow and when he had a full 
report he would consider what action should 
be taken. 


Cement and Bricks in Bristol 


On May 5 Mr. Awsery asked the 
Minister of Works if he was aware of the 
shortage of cement and bricks in the Bristol 
area; what was the cause of this shortage; 
and what steps he was taking to deal with 
the position and to provide a continuity of 
supplies for building purposes. 

Mr. Ecc es said that he had had inquiries 
made in the Bristol area, and he could find 
no evidence that building work was being 
held up by shortage of either bricks or 
cement. If Mr. Awbery would let him 
know the source of his information, he 
would have further inquiries made. 


The Rural Subsidy 


On May 5 CoLoneL J. H. HARRISON asked 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment if he was aware that many rural dis- 
trict councils were using the agricultural 
works rent subsidy for purposes other than 
the benefit of tenants who were agricultural 
workers; and if he would take steps to 
prevent such misuses of the subsidy. 


Mr. MACMILLAN said that the agricultural 
subsidy referred to was intended for small 
groups of houses in difficult and isolated 
sites. It was intended to prevent an undue 
rise in the rent owing to their special diffi- 
culties. The matter was explained in a 
circular he had issued. 


Air Pollution Inquiry 


On May 8 Mr. Dopps called attention 
to the damage caused by air pollution and 
to the heavy death roll and widespread sick- 
ness following the December fogs. He urged 
that there should be an official inquiry into 
air pollution. 


Mr. MarPLes, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, agreed that air pollution was 
a great evil and no one would dispute its 
harmful effects. Its effect on health, both 
directly and by the diminution of sunlight, 
had been of great concern for many years, 
as well as the factors of the corrosion and 
dirtying of buildings and materials and the 
dislocation of transport. It was difficult to 
estimate the cost of all this; estimates ranged 
from £50m. to £150m. per annum. Progress 
was no simple matter; it was futile to think 
that air pollution could be banished over- 
night. The Government had decided to 
appoint a committee under an independent 
chairman, to undertake a comprehensive 
review of the causes and effects of air pollu- 
tion and to consider what further preventive 
measures were practicable. The Minister 
hoped to make a further announcement 
shortly on the membership and terms of 
reference of this committee. 





Chapter Meeting 


The East Anglian Chapter of the Institute 
of Quantity Surveyors, 98, Gloucester-place, 
W1, held a meeting at the Assembly House, 
Norwich, on April 8, to which the Chairman, 
Mr. C. E. Smart, welcomed the Lord Mayor 
of Norwich and members of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Association of Architects and the 
Norwich and District Association of Build- 
ing Trades Employers. A lecture was given 
by Mr. H. T. Burke, FIQS, on “ Contract 
Claims—Their Preparation and Negotiation.” 
At its conclusion a discussion took place. 
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TOWN PLANNING 
DECISIONS 


Croydon Club Proposals: Successfyl 
Appeal 


MR. TERENCE DRISCOLL, proprietor 

of the International Language Club, 
Croydon, recently appealed to the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government against 
a limitation which the Croydon Corporation 
proposed to impose in the event of their 
granting planning permission for the con- 
tinued use of 22 houses in East Croydon in 
connection with the club. 

In the course of a public inquiry, it was 
stated that when a temporary planning per- 
mission to use the majority of the 22 houses 
expired in June of last year, Mr. Driscoll 
made a further application to the council. 
The council suggested that a decision should 
be deferred for six months and that if during 
that period he carried out certain redecora- 
tions to the heuses they would be prepared 
to grant planning permission for a limited 
period of five years. Mr. Driscoll was not 
willing to accept such a limitation and 
appealed to the Minister. 

The Minister has now informed the coun- 
cil that he has decided to allow the appeal 
and to grant Mr. Driscoll planning permission 
to use the 22 houses in connection with the 
club for an unrestricted period. The Minis- 
ter adds that as the demand for student 
accommodation in the London area has 
greatly increased since 1947 (when an earlier 
appeal was made) and is an entirely proper 
demand to be met in a residential area, and 
as the club is clearly doing valuable work, 
he would not think it right in present cir- 
cumstances to insist upon restricting the 
club’s activities to the area suggested six 
years ago. 


Teddington Site and Extensions to 
National Physical Laboratory 


APPEALS by two owners against the re- 
fusal of the Middlesex County Council to 
allow them to erect a house and bungalow 
on Jand in Blandford-road, near Bushy Park, 
Teddington, have been considered by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
following upon a local inquiry. 

Permission was refused by the county 
council because the land is included in a 
larger area scheduled in the Middlesex 
Development Plan as being subject to com- 
pulsory purchase for future extensions to the 
National Physical Laboratory. 

The Minister has dismissed the appeals on 
the grounds that to grant consent would pre- 
judice the proposals contained in the county 
council’s plan. 





Censuses of Production Committee 


The President of the Board of Trade has 
appointed a corhmittee, including represcata- 
tives of both sides of industry, to advise and 
make recommendations about future po-ic) 
in regard to the taking of censuses of 10 
duction and distribution. 


Town Planning Courses 

Diploma courses in town and cour’! 
planning available at the Nottingham Co!.°< 
of Art and Crafts are given in the coi-- 
prospectus for the 1953-54 session. Incluc 
are details of the five years’ full-time diplo: 
course, which caters for an entry direct f" 
public and secondary schools, and the ' 
years’ post-graduate diploma course. 
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QUANTITIES AND QUALITIES 
By RICHARD SHEPPARD, FRIBA 


THE FOLLOWING PAPER on “ Quantities and 
Qualities” was read by Mr. Richard 
Sheppard, FRIBA, at a Quantity Surveyors’ 
General Meeting held at the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors, 12, Great 
George-street, SW1, on April 15. 


I OWE you some explanation, both as to 

the title I have chosen for my talk 
to-night and to my own qualifications for 
giving it. To deal with the last is quite 
simple. 1 am the only architect in this room 
to-night who has never been able to under- 
stand a bill of quantities, and although I have 
sometimes read what you call the prelimin- 
aries | have never got into the part where 
you deal with the quantities. 

This gives you an indication of what I 
mean by my title. I certainly do not mean 
the standards of quality of materials defined 
by British Standard Specifications or the 
standards of workmanship laid down in 
codes of practice. Nor do I mean fineness 
of workmanship and craft in traditional forms 
of building construction, although this is a 
valuable and fascinating element. By quality, 
I mean something beyond this. I mean the 
exactness, the precision, by which a building 
satisfies and expresses its purpose, whether 
it is a chapter house or a school camp. 

The title also serves to bring into relief 
the respective interests of our two pro- 
fessions. The aim of the quantity surveyor 
is the production of a bill of quantities and 
the measurement of variations. The kind 
of building for which the quantities are pre- 
pared is of secondary interest. You will 
pride yourselves on the accuracy of your 
bill, the closeness of control of costs—just 
as we would like our clients to turn round 
when they have been over the job for the 
first time and say “ Richard Sheppard, you 


genius! ” 


Design and the Architect 


But architecture is also an art, and if I 
may speak personally, I am more interested 
in that quality than I am in the other. The 
aim of the architect is to produce a beautiful 
and good building. Costs and cost control 
are necessities which call forth a great deal 
of ingenuity and low cunning, but are not 
necessarily architecture. Architects are 
primarily interested in the quality of design 
and secondly, so far as they assist this, in 
quality of workmanship and materials. 
When you commission a painter to paint 
your President’s portrait, you don’t specify 
how many feet of canvas (floor space) he 
shall cover, nor the weight of paint he shall 
apply to the square inch (structure), still 
less the number of brush strokes and work- 
ing hours allowed. You don’t, because you 
say “He is an artist, and we must leave 
his conception to him.” But we are artists, 
too, and you must tell us if we increase the 
size of the canvas or insist upon impasto. 
| often wonder how you would apply the 
Standard Method of Measurement to 
Rheims Cathedral—or a_ prefabricated 
school. 

The quantity surveyor often comes into 
the architect’s office too late to be of any 

se in producing a bill of quantities, and this 
may have only a superficial relationship to 
the general purpose of the building. 
Personally, I think the function of the sur- 
veyor in building practice to-day is too 
estricted, is becoming more restricted— 


owing to the increasing technical complexity 
of building—and these functions ought to be 
increased. This point was well put by one 
of your own members: 

“ Building operations are now so complex 
that the architect must rely on specialists 
and consultants for much of the detail work 
and information and, therefore, the quantity 
surveyor should take over the job of cost 
control with the architect from the initial 
stages of design.” 

I think that the quantity surveyor should 
be in on the job from the first meeting with 
the building owner, so that he appreciates 
the whole strategy of the building. It is 
important that he should understand. from 
the outset what the building owner and the 
architect regard as important and that he 
should begin to think of the form his bill 
should take if it is to reflect this accurately. 
He should know if extreme durability and 
quality of workmanship, irrespective of cost 
and time, are paramount, as in a cathedral 
or a university. He is more likely te hear, 
of course, that speed in erection and 
economy in cost are the most essential 
elements and if he should have heard this 
before, it should be the easier to prepare the 
bill. 

From this point the quantity surveyor can 
assist both his employer and the architect 
in maintaining consistency of purpose and 
coherence of means. If he finds the archi- 
tect introducing walls of solid marble into 
an army hutted camp or fiddling with some 
standardised plastic sheeting in the choir 
stalls, he can point out the anomalies. In 
other words, I suggest that some of the func- 
tions of the quantity surveyor should be 
enlarged so that he takes a more positive 
part in design and cost at the preliminary 
stage. 

It is never safe to generalise and to say how 
architects’ minds work, but sometimes some 
of them arrive at a conception of their build- 
ing in this preliminary design stage. The more 
gifted they are, the more accurately their 
conception is likely to fit the facts. But 
often it won’t and a little skilful cross- 
examination by the quantity surveyor may do 
a service to the architect and the building 
owner. In any case, the preliminary concept 
of the owner may include conditions which 
must influence the design and may require 
to be reflected in the bill and the contract. 
As an example, I may, perhaps, point to a 
condition, all too common to-day, in which 
a section only of a much larger building is 
to be built. The preliminary must obviously 
allow later building operations to take place 
without interference with the earlier work. 
But above everything else the quantity 
surveyor would get an early and distinct 
impression of the quality the architect was 
working for. 


Function of the Quantity Surveyor in the 
Sketch Plan Stage 


(a) The Architect.—Almost the worst way 
of becoming an architect is to be articled. 
Usually a father, knowing less even than his 
son, articles the boy to some dreary old 
hack and you get the kind of architect who 
boasts of his experience!—meaning simply 
that he has stopped thinking or never started, 
because habit is easier to acquire. And there 
are some surveyors like that, too! I 
remember one who came into my office, only 
once, looked at the drawings, coughed, took 
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them away without a word and gave us a bill 
several months later. It was a pity we 
couldn't use it. 

I mention this to show what should not 
occur and what, to a greater or lesser degree, 
often does. I blame the Standard Method 
of Measurement, based as it is upon 
traditional practices which are slowly dis- 
appearing, for giving us all the excuse for 
this laziness. An ideal co-operation between 
quantity surveyor and architect should be 
close and continuous during the sketch plan 
stage. It is just not sufficient, even when 
you think you know each other well, for 
the quantity surveyor just to work out an 
estimate per cube or per foot super, multiply 
the cube and yardage and tel] the architect 
to knock a few thousand feet off. He must 
understand just what the building is about 
and what the architect wants to get out of it. 

Buildings are like women: there are some 
on whom money is well spent, some for 
whom a sou-wester and gum boots are 
sufficient. And for those in the first class, 
the kind of quality you want is most import- 
ant. Your conception of the sketch plan 
stage may lead you towards a severely 
tailored building, in fine worsteds, a highly 
formalised architecture, or it may be towards 
the informal, the angora sweater and pleated 
skirt. This may seem fanciful to you but 
I assure you it is most important, especially 
if the architect is thinking in terms of great 
precision of material and detail, and of fine 
tolerances, for then he is going to demand 
a very painstaking bill. We don’t choose 
bricks on some casual inspiration. The 
essential quality we are aiming towards in 
design may ask for a mechanical, fiat, 
uniform finish and for flint or concrete 
bricks, or again we may be after a rougher, 
more homespun finish, and this will be borne 
out in the type of workmanship and 
materials. 

The proper function of the quantity sur- 
veyor at this stage is to supply information 
on comparative costs so far as they affect 
design. He should have a sufficient know- 
ledge of the characteristics of the type of 
building under consideration to be able to 
give spot generalisations. It is probably 
unnecessary at this stage to make detailed 
comparisons. I will illustrate this point. 
From his knowledge of the building type 
the essential structural and planning charac- 
teristics will be known to him. He will 
know, in the case of a secondary school, that 
generally, spans will be around 25 feet square. 
He will be able to say, for instance, that a 
prestressed slab supported on brickwork 
without beams will be cheaper than a frame 
with in-situ slabs. Later the comparison 
may be necessary between reinforced brick- 
work and mass walls or between a reinforced 
concrete or a steel frame. Here again his 
knowledge of the conditions laid down by 
the building owner wil] enable him to weigh 
these factors more precisely. 

The following quetation is from the 
Ministry of Education Building Bulletin 
No. 4:— 

“Cost planning has as its purpose two 
points, namely to use data obtained by 
cost analysis in planning other buildings 
so as to ensure that the total cost repre- 
sents a proper balance between design 
(as shown by the amount of space pro- 
vided) and technical efficiency (reflected 
in the cost per square foot of superficial 
area). In planning a project, it is essen- 
tial that the architect should know how 
much his specification is costing. In his 
design, he has to assemble a large number 
of components, fittings, finishings and ser- 
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vices, each with a wide range of costs, in 
such a way as not to exceed an approved 
sum.” 


Personally, I would also like to see much 
more attention given to the publication and 
annotation of costs in the technical journals. 
An analysis of costs should always accom- 
pany the criticism of every building. I would 
also like to see the RICS collate the inform- 
ation obtained from such analysis (which 
would be submitted by members) and then 
publish a report on the proportionate costs 
of substructure, structure, finishings, services. 
etc. Another report of great value would 
be on the cost of complete elements such 
as walls, including finishes. The architectural 
profession look upon the RICS as _ the 
authority on costs, and they should have 
the initiative to make reports without waiting 
for someone else to do so, e.g., the Girdwood 
Committee. 


I know there are dangers and difficulties 
in this proposal. There is the natural desire 
on the part of architects to make a better 
picture of costs, even the fear—unknown of 
course to us—of prosecution, but I still 
think such comparisons would be valuable. 
After all, the plea I am making is no more 
than this: to share more information. For 
example, you base an estimate of housing 
prices for one authority on your knowledge 
of the last bill you prepared in that area 
for that architect. This information is not 
only useful to the architect in practice but 
to the student as well. It is often complained 
that the conditions in the architectural 
schools lack reality and knowledge of 
external conditions and there is no more 
difficult subject for the student to obtain 
information on. Publication of comparative 
costs will enable him to deepen his judgment. 
It will never, I hope, cause him to modify 
architectural or formal judgments. 


(b) Engineering Services. The quantity 
surveyor must be able to collaborate in the 
sketch plan stage with the various con- 
sultants. The technical requirements of a 
modern building grow steadily more com- 
plex and the influence of these specialists 
steadily increases. I suppose they are re- 
sponsible for at least one-third of the cost 
in a modern building, while 30 or 50 years 
ago the proportion would have been negli- 
gible. I shall refer to this again later. The 
function of the quantity surveyor is certainly 
less familiar to structural engineers, which 
may explain some of the difficulty experi- 
enced in obtaining comparative costs for 
different structural systems. 


QS. and Specialist Services 


Quantity surveyors seem to be particularly 
vulnerable when it comes to giving advice 
on the cost of enginéering services, partitu- 
larly heating and electricity and specialist 
forms of structural dasnastne, This is due 
to the fact that they rarely prepare bills of 
quantities for this work and seldom analyse 
a priced bill. Architects frequently feel 
morally bound to accept a quotation from a 
firm from whom they have obtained advice. 
Architects should demand a bill of quantities 
from the specialist to support the quotation, 
to make sure they are getting value for 
money. Some engineers evén regard quan- 
tity surveyors as intruders. 

The quantity surveyor should be able to 
advise an architect on the likely cost of en- 
gineering services for any particular plan. 
At the moment this is rarely possible, and 
detracts from his usefulness as a cost adviser. 


Sooner or later surveyors and architects 
will find their position affected by changes 
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in the structure of the building industry. 
Three of the principal ones are:— 


(a) Decline of traditional techniques. 1 
could give you a long list of traditional 
techniques and crafts where numbers and 
skill are steadily declining. For various 
reasons, as you all know, the structure of 
the building industry is slowly changing. The 
traditional crafts are declining and the 
majority of younger architects to-day no 
longer expect or call for the quality their 
fathers required. They work for different 
qualities—for precision in manufacture and 
assembly, and for ingenuity and delicacy of 
metal sections and their line. And as factory 
production of building components increases 
and manufacturing rings and the BSI settle 
quality and finish, so these items leave your 
control and become p.c.s in the bill, and then 
real cost, as distinct from the price, becomes 
a mere matter of speculation. Moreover, 
it becomes difficult to arrive at their real 
cost since so many factors, such as over- 
heads and manufacturing and marketing 
charges, enter into the cost. But the point 
to note here is that quality and finish are 
prescribed not by the architect or surveyor 
but by manufacturers. It is true that the 
architect looks for different qualities and 
tends to appreciate say line rather than mass, 
colour rather than texture. 


Sub-Contracting 


(b) Sub-contracting. Then there is the in- 
crease in the sub-letting of work to specialist 
firms and sub-contractors. Although this in 
itself does not alter the use and function 
of the bill, it may have an adverse effect on 
standards of workmanship and craft. A few 
large firms now dominate the plastering trade 
and make for uniformity in execution (or 
worse). Precast concrete, painting, glazing 
and so on are other examples of this develop- 
ment. Here again however as far as I can 
see, it may well lead to a decline in quality. 
The RIBA contract is not very effective in 
dealing with this. These firms, for all we 
know, may make 100 per cent. profit, if 
there are no competitors to undercut them 
and there are no means of checking their 
costs. Surely if some system of a break- 
down of costs was made a condition of the 
contract, it would at least be of use in 
measuring variations. 


(c) The development of off-site construc- 
tion. There are already a number of fully 
developed systems of prefabricated construc- 
tion. Most surveyors seem to regard them 
with tolerant amusement as if they were in 
fact children’s constructional sets. And all 
surveyors seem to assume that architects 
look at them in the same way. Most archi- 
tects—at least those under 50—are excited 
and interested by the technology inherent 
in standardised, factory-made buildings and 
feel a good deal of impatience with the 
traditional industry. As I mentioned before. 
architects are anxious to exploit the aesthetics 
of standardisation. This is an attitude of 
mind which I think surveyors would do well 
to study and understand. The qualities one 
seeks in a prefabricated building are different 
from those in traditional forms but the con- 
tractual documents do not reflect this. Ortho- 
dox methods of costing cannot be adapted 
to unorthodox methods of construction. 
Perhaps this accounts for your prejudices. 
In at least two systems of prefabricated con- 
struction, the factory-made components 
account for 50 per cent. of the total cost. 
This is of necessity treated as a p.c. sum in 
the bil. The employer has therefore either 
to hope that competition between different 
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systems is effective or rely on the quantity 
surveyor to find a method of checking them 
The usual way is to assess them against the 
cost of comparable elements in orthodox 
building. I do not think this is very satis. 
factory; it can only be approximate— it might 
be misleading. The other method is to try 
to arrive at their real cost. It is very difficult 
to arrive at true costs where factory produc- 
tion is involved. There are so many factors: 
very few manufacturing firms, I am 
convinced, know the unit price of each 
component and the exact number of each in 
relation to total output and can only tell 
the resulting profit and loss by their balance 
sheets, at the end of the year. Therefore 
they cover themselves either by high unit 
prices for the units manufactured in largest 
quantities or by adding a percentage to each 
individual job. The quantity surveyor would 
find himself obliged to become a specialist 
in pricing seam welding against spot welding. 
I do suggest however that this is a problem 
demanding immediate study both in your in- 
terest and ours. 


I know I have said too much on some 
things and left a lot of others out, But 
I hope I have made my main point clear. 
Methods of: building are changing and the 
formal values we architects set upon a 
building are also in process of modification. 
These values require to be better known by 
surveyors if they are to make the most 
positive contribution. In doing so it may 
help to solve some of the problems facing 
your own profession. 


BUILDERS’ RESPONSE TO 
FREEDOM 


Mr. Butler on Housing’s “ Great 
Expansion ” 


SPEAKING at Saffron Walden on May 9, 
Mr. Butter, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
referred to the Conservative Party’s pro- 
mises at the last general election to turn 
“hopes into homes” and to “ set the builder 
free.” That the hopes of many thousands 
of homeless people had been realised, he 
said, was beyond dispute, but he was often 
asked: “How is it after Mr. Attlee had 
categorically said, ‘We cannot at present 
go beyond 200,000 houses a year,’ that so 
great an expansion has in fact been made 
possible? ” The answer was simple: houses 
were not built by Governments—they were 
built by builders. The Government could 
do no more than create the conditions within 
which the builder could build. They had 
set the builder free to build. 


“Socialism is the antithesis of freedom - 
and Mr. Bevan prophesied gloom and failure 
should we ever be returned to office.” Mr- 
Butler continued. “‘If the Conservatives 
adopt a policy of setting the builder free. 
he said, ‘and if they do not have a sysiem 
of licences, it is not 300,000 houses that 
they will get—they will not get 200,000— 
they will not get 100,000. All they wil! set 
will be housing riots.” He was mistaken. 
The licensing system, as we promised. has 
been dismantled step by step. To-day 1 's 
but a mere shadow of its former s¢!'— 
and as Mr. Macmillan was able to announce 
only a day or two ago—with 294,000 houses 
under construction we are within certain 
distance of our declared target. Far — 
there being housing riots, the 45,000 fam'i<s 
who were housed in 1952, but who would 
still be in the queue if the Socialist rate of 
building had been allowed to continue, se°™ 
quite pleased.” 
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MODERN HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 
Mr. Ronald Wates’s Paper at the RICS 


4 E wide field of house construction, 

from planning and equipment to site 
organisation and an examination of probable 
future trends, were discussed by MR. RONALD 
WwW. Wartes, JP, in a paper on “ Modern 
House Construction,” given at a meeting in 
London on April 13 of the Royal Institution 
of Chartered Surveyors, and from which we 
take the following extracts. Mr. Wates said: 


In my remarks, I shall confine myself to 
the local authority or “council” house 
because, whether we like it or not, the coun- 
cil house has predominated in these post- 
war days and private housing has not been 
on a sufficient scale to develop any marked 
characteristics. The story of the develop- 
ment of the council house will show first of 
all an attempt to provide a very high 
standard of accommodation almost regardless 
of circumstances, and later on how we 
became forced to reduce plan and equipment 
in order to meet rising costs and to produce 
more dwellings with the money, men and 
materials available. 

With the long-hoped-for liberation of pri- 
vate development, I think the current version 
of the council house represents a challenge 
to the private builder. He will have diffi- 
culty in getting more usefulness out of a 
comparable floor area. His scope will lie 
first in combating high costs and then in 
producing a better-equipped house within 
the means of his likely purchaser. 


Equipment and Specification 


Now let us turn to the equipment. Here, 
again, we find the same rather melancholy 
story of starting off with high ideals and 
then falling back to a more austere standard 
based on a more realistic appreciation of the 
situation. 

(a) Cupboards—tin this matter, for 
instance, initially council houses were 
required to have a built-in wardrobe in every 
bedroom, and a broom cupboard, dry goods 
store and sometimes a drying cabinet in the 
kitchen. All these are now frequently 
omitted and we are left only with the 
essential larder and linen cupboard. 

(b) Heating. — Some most elaborate 
schemes were tried in the early days after 
the war. There was, for instance, a compre- 
hensive heating unit comprising living-room 
fire and boiler with ducted hot air to two or 
three other rooms, and auxiliary water heater 
for summer use. Such equipment has proved 
too costly, attractive though it is. Attempts 
to heat other rooms from the living-room 
fire have, on the whole, turned out 
disappointingly. There was at first a great 
emphasis on the inset openable fire, which 
gave heat from the front by direct radiation, 
and from the back by convection. Inset 
openable fires have now largely been super- 
seded by the wholly open continuous-burning 
fire, and there is no doubt that these are 
excellent for direct room heating. 


I look forward to the time when we can 
enjoy central heating throughout our homes, 
‘S is common in America. It will be a long 
ime before this is achieved, and in the mean- 
time we must make the most we can of the 
‘uel and equipment that is available. We 
are already very conscious of the need to 
educe as much as possible the thermal 

onductivity of walls and roofs, but we still, 
| think, attach too little importance to the 


value of draught checks around doors and 
windows. Another way in which we can, 
perhaps, reduce heat losses is in avoiding the 
use of unnecessarily large windows. 

(c) Plumbing.—In plumbing the most note- 
worthy advance is the increasing use of the 
one-stack waste. Of great assistance to the 
appearance of buildings and less troublesome 
in cold weather, this method of combining 
wastes has been somewhat held up by the 
heavy cost of special junctions and fittings. 
Now that it has quite recently been given 
official approval, we may soon expect to have 
a number of standard combinations of junc- 
tions on the market, which I expect will 
make the lower cost of one-stack wastes very 
attractive. 

(d) Floors.—Because of the lack of timber, 
we have been forced to resort to using the 
solid ground floor. Although this is no 
more costly, on most sites, than the old 
type of ventilated timber floor, and certainly 
warmer and more draught-proof, there has 
been difficulty in finding a cheap and satis- 
factory floor finish. At first the only satis- 
factory low-cost finishes were pitch mastic 
and mastic asphalt, but latterly more use has 
been made of the synthetic resin thermo- 
plastic tile which is becoming increasingly 
competitive in price and, with its variety of 
colours, makes a very attractive floor. 

(e) Roofing Tiles. One final point on 
materials—the post-war period has shown a 
much greater use of single-lap interlocking 
concrete tiles. The reason for this is an 
economic one for, apart from, being cheaper 
in themselves than plain tiles, they are lighter 
in weight and can be laid to a flatter pitch 
than plain tiles, and accordingly lead to 
savings in the roof structure. The cheap 
single-lap tile, however, is not as good 
looking as it might be, and it is hoped that 
tiles of better appearance will soon be avail- 
able, retaining, I hope, the advantages 
secured so far. 


Construction Methods 


(a) Traditional. I think it is true to say 
that there have been no_ revolutionary 
changes in traditional construction during 
recent years.* There have been changes in 
detail, and an example to which I have 
referred is the use of solid ground floors. 


Lack of timber has forced a more scientific 
approach to its use, and we are probably 
getting sounder timber construction (particu- 
larly for our roofs) than we did in the old 
days when it was cheap and could be used 
liberally. 

Whilst speaking of saving timber I must 
not fail to mention the invaluable contribu- 
tion of metal timber connectors. In designing 
a truss with the least amount of timber it 
is often found that a section of timber, which 
is adequately strong for its particular pur- 
pose as a member, is not large enough to 
make a secure joint—there is just not enough 
material to take the bearing stresses of bolts 
or nails. Timber connectors, used in con- 
junction with bolts, spread these stresses very 
effectively and make a simple and perfect 
joint without requiring additional timber. 

(b) Non-Traditional. Non - traditional 


methods of house construction have become 
an increasing influence in post-war housing. 
Of the houses built by local authorities since 
the war, 174,000 or approximately 20 per 
cent., have been non-traditional. 


Only a 
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comparative handful, however, of the enor- 
mous number of aiternative constructions 
evolved in the immediate post-war period 
have proved themselves really worth while. 
These half-dozen different systems have 
accounted for over half the total of non- 
traditional houses. The new methods have 
been mainly concerned with the building of 
walls, and fall into the following four broad 
divisions:— 

1. Concrete post and panel. 

2. Structural precast concrete panels. 

3. No-fines solid in situ concrete. 

4. In situ concrete cavity walls. 


The two last named depend largely on 
special shuttering systems. 

At this point it is interesting to notice that 
prefabrication, as opposed to non-traditional, 
has made surprisingly little progress in 
the sphere of permanent housing. The Portal 
type bungalow was at one time thought to 
be the fore-runner of a prefabricated era 
in building, but hopes diminished when the 
implications of cost became a real factor. 

Disappointing as this might be, it is even 
more regrettable that in none of the success- 
ful non-traditional houses has there been any 
noticeable development of alternative 
methods of constructing the internal parts 
of a house. In general the difficulty has been 
that of finding alternative materials which 
compete in cost with the conventional, Un- 
doubtedly internal construction is the most 
important object to which future efforts can 
usefully be directed. 


However, the fundamental virtues of non- 
traditional construction remain. These are 
the reduction of site labour—particularly 
skilled labour—by mechanical means and 
otherwise, and the avoidance of building 
materials in short supply—in other words, 
more houses from the same resources, and, 
of course, much more quickly. In this vital 
function, non-traditional methods have 
proved, and are proving, invaluable. 

(c) Flats. Now for a word or two about 
flats. There is no doubt in my mind that 
for four-storey buildings and possibly even 
five, calculated load bearing brickwork, with 
or without concrete spine beams and central 
columns, is the quickest and cheapest job. 

Above these heights, choice can be made 
from several possible alternatives. The three 
principal systems are:— 

1. Reinforced concrete frame, with non- 
structural walls. 

2. Reinforced concrete “egg box” con- 
struction with structural floors and cross 
walls, but non-structural side walls. 

3. Reinforced concrete load bearing ex- 
ternal walls, with internal columns and 
beams. 

One cannot be dogmatic about the choice 
because obviously the structure is largely 
determined by the type of plan. Where, for 
instance, one is building a block of super- 
imposed maisonettes, with cross walls occur- 
ring at fairly frequent intervals, there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of egg box 
construction, which makes the best use of 
the cross walls. Our experience has shown 
that a reinforced concrete framed structure 
with non-structural walls is by far the 
speediest and cheapest job for five storeys 
and upwards. 

At least four of the non-traditional house- 
building systems have now been successfully 
employed for flats. Indeed there seems to 
be no theorétical reason why. any of the 
proven methods should not be used in multi- 
storey buildings, and much interesting work 
is going on in this field. ,; 
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Having discussed at some length the plans, 
specification and constructional methods used 
in modern housing, I will now turn to the 
subject of organisation. 


Organisation 

(a) Off-site organisation. One of the first 
essential tasks to-day is the preparation by 
the builder of accurate materials schedules. 
A prerequisite for this is, of course, complete 
drawings and information from the architect. 
It is usual to draw these schedules up in such 
a way as to enable the contractor to pro- 
ceed with the early buying of the scarcer 
materials first, such as bricks and steel. 
Careful advance buying is essential for 
smooth and rapid construction, and accurate 
schedules are a mecessary prerequisite for 
this operation. 

Another function which has grown in im- 
portance is that of programming. Much has 
been written and published on this subject, 
but the intelligent integration of materials, 
labour and the various phases of the work 
to be done, again is vital to efficient con- 
struction. 

(b) Site organisation. Considerable 
development has taken place on the site in 
such matters as cost and materials controls. 
Costing has developed a great deal and to- 
day is absolutely essential. Now that the 
building trade has accepted the principle of 
incentive payments, harmony among the 
operatives is dependent on proper rate fixing 
and prompt calculations of bonuses earned. 
This is only practicable on the basis of an 
efficient costing system. Again, variations 
in what used to be regarded as almost 
standards in outputs and costs, are sometimes 
disturbingly wide to-day and a sound system 
of cost control is indispensable. It is the 
wider fluctuation of costs, not only between 
jobs but between different firms which com- 
pels the use, and emphasises the importance, 
of actual costs in estimating for future work. 

Owing to uncertain and often long delivery 
dates, a materials control system is necessary 
where progress planning is adopted. Ac- 
cordingly, the importance of the storekeeper 
on a site has grown considerably. 

Other features of a modern building site, 
which, if not new, are at least in much greater 
evidence to-day, are the functions of the 
Safety Officer, appointed under the 1948 
Building Regulations Act, and the Welfare 
Officer. 

(c) Plant. In a comparison of pre-war 
with post-war development of plant as it 
affects modern housing construction, pro- 
gress has been fairly consistent in most cate- 
gories. It is my opinion though that the 
development of lifting devices has shown the 
greatest progress. 

Since the war, on many contracts, includ- 
ing housing contracts, mobile cranes of a 
2-§ ton variety have been employed. We 
ourselves adapted crawler excavators for this 
purpose in the construction of our non- 
traditional house—having previously recog- 
nised that since building is in the main the 
science of lifting, we might just as well lift 
large units as small ones. 

In multi-storey work, we have made suc- 
cessful use of the Scotch derrick type of 
crane on several post-war housing contracts, 
and we were very glad to purchase, when 
permitted, the French type of monotower 
crane, which, in our opinion, shows a great 
advance upon anything seen before. We 
have now been using them for some time 
with great success. 

We are on the threshold of fresh dis- 
soveries in the use of these cranes, and the 
sase with which prefabricated components, 
which may be difficult to handle by other 
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means, can be lifted and installed offers in- 
teresting possibilities. It is urgent, though, 
to explore the relationship between the 
proper use of such a machine and the design 
and construction of the building. 

Along with the development of cranes, it 
is necessary to design suitable equipment for 
carrying concrete, bricks, mortar, etc. 

Among the other types of equipment which 
have seen considerable development since 
the war are the light mobile hoists, power- 
driven barrows and small dumpers. Many 
of these are labour saving and economic. 
The aim all the time is to increase the horse 
power on the job, and in this connection 
there is an increasing use of site-generated 
electricity for supplying power to skilsaws, 
vibrators and drills. 

Then there is the bolt gun, which by 
means of a 0.22 cartridge drives a bolt 
through steel and into concrete instan- 
taneously. This tool has proved to be a 
remarkable development. 

With scaffolding, the post-war years have 
seen the rapid development of prefabricated 
scaffolds eliminating many connections and 
considerably reducing the labour involved. 
As to mechanical trench digging, we our- 
selves have not met an efficient mechanical 
digger small enough for house foundations. 

Before I leave the subject of plant, I must 
mention the development of the use of short 
auger piles on clay sites for domestic hous- 
ing. This seems to me to represent the best 
and cheapest way of providing deep founda- 
tions to houses where these are necessary. 


Future Trends and Problems 


In so far as one can read the signs of the 
times, we are approaching a period of transi- 
tion. With the right being slowly restored 
to the private owner to build for himself, 
and with local taxation getting quite frighten- 
ing in its heights, the main weight of ordinary 
building may well fall increasingly on private 
funds and private enterprise. Whatever may 
be the trend, with a housing need still a very 
long way from being satisfied, two factors 
will grow in importance—these are costs and 
land shortage. 

(a) Costs.—The easiest way to illustrate 
the trend of building costs would be to relate 
them to the cost of living. If 1939 is taken 
as 100 I think it is a fair guess to say that 
the index to-day would be about double at 
200. Officially, it is put, I believe, at 164. 
Let us call it double, though, ‘and now let 
us look at the cost of building. According 
to the Girdwood Report, the average cost 
per square foot of house in 1939 was 9s. 
In 1952 it gives a figure of 28s., but since 
then there have been further rises and I 
should say the figure to-day would be over 
30s. If you accept this, it means building 
costs have risen 3.3 times against a cost of 
living rise of twice. Put another way, if 
in pre-war days a man could finance his 
house for a quarter of his income (and that 
was the usual proportion, if subsidies are 
excluded), to-day the proportion must 
obviously be much higher. 

I do not take a pessimistic view of the 
trend of costs. I think they may well Jevel 
off and in due time drop. In the meantime 
this disproportion to the cost of living is 
masked by subsidies which range from a 
minimum of £35 12s. per annum to a top 
scale of as much as £90 per annum for 
flats on expensive sites. Clearly if these sub- 
sidies were removed, healthy though it would 
be, the cost of modern housing might very 
well price itself temporarily out of the con- 
sumer’s market. It is worthwhile to recall 
that at the time when the first subsidy 
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scheme after the 1918 war was termi 

in July, 1921, the average price gp: 
parlour council houses was £665. In the 
following January this price was £494 ~— 3 
drop of 25 per cent. in six months. 

We cannot envisage such an abnormal] 
drop occurring in these days, and it is urgent 
therefore, that the battle against high cost 
be waged relentlessly. The first attack must 
come from those who jnitiate and design 
the work. At the same time, there must be 
much greater collaboration between design- 
ers and builders. 


(b) Land.—in the dawn between war and 
peace, and as the enormous scale of post- 
war housing need became apparent, there 
was a fear that the builders would beat the 
planners. The planners have held their own, 
however, and to-day we find ourselves with a 
very comprehensive town and country plan 
in which for undeveloped land green is the 
predominant colour, and, at the same time 
a pressing and considerable need for houses. 
London, for example, is very tightly girded 
by the Green Belt. No doubt this is widely 
approved, but at the same time it has to 
be remembered that London has an estimated 
need of at least a further quarter of a million 
houses. 

The problem is difficult. The decentralisa- 
tion of population to the New Towns and 
the expanded towns is a very slow process. 
At the same time there is a reluctance to 
increase densities inside London. It is in this 
situation of land shortage that planners must 
make tremendous efforts to ensure the most 
economic use of our dwindling supply. 
Clearly there is an urgent need for layouts 
which are rigidly economic in the use of 
land without losing essential amenities. 

In the sphere of flats an interesting 
development is provided by the 11 - storey 
“Point” blocks of the London County Coun- 
cil, which, if acceptable, clearly provide a 
ready means of increasing densities. 


Conclusion 


From the survey of the current position 

which I have attempted to make, I think 
it would be fair to conclude that definite 
advances have been made since 1945. I 
think that standards of planning have risen, 
that construction is more efficient and that 
the building industry is making better use 
of available materials, labour and plant. At 
the same time, we must remember that these 
advances have been achieved in what must 
be admitted were, and still are, conditions 
of abnormality. These eight post-war years 
have been years in which the nation has 
struggled hard to recover from a victorious 
but devastating war. This has had its reflec- 
tion in shortages of labour, materials and 
often energy, too. In addition, due to the 
fact that in these post-war years substantially 
there has been only one buyer—the Govern- 
ment—the industry has thereby suffered 
unduly from an unfortunate blend of rigidity 
and uncertainty. 
; If, therefore, we can honestly recognise 
improvement in such times of difficulty, now 
that conditions are looking better we are 
justified in having high hopes for the future. 
If, in the better times to come, the industry 
can produce the same or a higher skill and 
ingenuity as it has in the past eight years, 
then I think we can Jook for really sub- 
stantial advances. There is certainly n° 
room for complacency and the scope is wide. 
The present standards of space comfort and 
equipment, though good, are capable of 
much improvement. The industry is not 
backward and will be eager to seize what- 
ever opportunities that can be developed. 
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VALUATION FOR RATING 


Provisions of New Bill 


HE Valuation for Rating Bill, which 
was given a first reading in the House 
of Commons on May 8, applies only to 
England and Wales. Its purpose is to pro- 
vide a systera of ascertaining the gross value 
of dwelling-houses for the purposes of the 
new valuation lists, in place of the methods 
laid down in Part IV of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1948. Under the 1948 Act, houses 
were, speaking broadly, to be assessed in 
some cases on a percentage of their hypo- 
thetical 1938 cost and in others by reference 
to the actual rent of comparable houses in 
the locality in August, 1939. The Bill uses 
reasonable rental values in the spring of 
1939 for all houses. These provisions apply 
only to the new valuation lists which will 
come into force at the revaluation and not 
to the current lists. 


Main Clauses 


Clause 1 repeals the whole of the valua- 
tion provisions of Part IV of the Local 
Government Act, 1948. 


Clause 2 provides that the gross value 
of a dwelling-house is to be the rent at 
which it would reasonably have let at the 
end of June, 1939, assuming that the pro- 
perty itself and all the physical circumstances 
of the neighbourhood, such as factories and 
transport services, were in 1939 in the state 
in which they are at the time of the valuation. 


It provides also for the same basis of 
valuing private garages which are separate 
rateable properties and not assessed together 
with the house. This covers, e.g., the case 
of an occupier who has no room for a 
garage in his own garden and buys a plot 
of land for one across the road. 


Clause 3 gives the definitions of a “ dwell- 
ing-house” and a “ private garage.” To 
be treated as a “ dwelling-house ” a property 
has to be wholly used as a private dwelling, 
except that it still counts as a dwelling- 
house even if the garden or some outhouse 
or shed is not used for domestic purposes, 
or if some room is used partly for non- 
domestic purposes, e.g., for giving private 
tuition. Again, the letting of rooms by a 
householder to a couple of lodgers does 
not prevent a house from counting as a 
private dwelling, but if the property is a 
flatlets house, then it does not count as a 
private dwelling any more than an hotel 
or boarding-house does. A _ “private 
garage,” ie., the private garage which is 
a separate rateable property) is a lock-up 
garage with a floor space of not more than 
240 sq. ft., which is not a part of a garage 
business, an adjunct of an hotel or boarding- 
house, or used for commercial vehicles. 


Clause 4 deals with the case of a property 
which is partly a dwelling-house, e.g., a 
house and shop. In calculating the assess- 
ment the valuer is to work out on 1939 
rental levels the part of the assessment 
attributable to the dwelling accommodation, 
the value of the rest of the property being 
worked out as usual on current levels. In 
other words, the property is still treated as 
one rateable property with one assessment, 
but a split is made in arriving at the assess- 
ment of the whole property. This split does 
not apply where the dwelling accommoda- 
tion is merely incidental, e.g., where the 
value of the dwelling accommodation is less 
than a tenth of the value of the whole pro- 
perty or where the property is an hotel or 
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boarding-house where the proprietor may 
happen to live on the premises, or again 
in the case of licensed premises, which are 
always assessed as a whole on their trade. 

Clause 5 provides that the value of an 
agricultural house is to be its rental value 
assuming that the occupation of the house 
is tied to agriculture. This provision pre- 
serves the existing preferential position of 
agricultural houses. 

Clause 6 provides for adjusting actual 
rents used as evidence of the rental value 
of dwelling-houses where the landlord is 
providing services that go beyond those 
assumed in the definitions of “ gross value.” 
In these definitions the landlord is assumed 
to undertake the cost of repairs, insurance 
and other expenses necessary to keep the 
property in a state to command the rent. In 
cases where the landlord is actually provid- 
ing other services, the reasonable cost of 
providing these extra services (exclusive of 
profit) is to be deducted from the actual 
rent paid in arriving at the gross value of 
the property. 


Reason for Changes 


The following note indicates the difference 
between the valuation-for-rating procedure 
under the Local Government Act, 1948, and 
under the new Bill, and explains that the 
reason for the proposed change is inde- 
fensible anomalies under the 1948 Act 
procedure :— 

1.—The “ gross value ” for rating purposes 
means “the rent at which a hereditament 
might reasonably be expected to let from 
year to year if the tenant undertook to pay 
all normal tenants’ rates and taxes and if 
the landlord undertook to bear the cost of 
the repairs and insurance, and the other 
expenses, if any, necessary to maintain the 
hereditament in a state to command the 
rent.” 


2.—This basis was departed from as 
respects dwelling-houses in the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1948, in the belief that satis- 
factory rental evidence was not available 
and that unfairness would result from trying 
to apply it. 

3.—Investigations carried out by the Board 
of Inland Revenue showed, however, that 
the methods laid down in the 1948 Act 
under which some houses were assessed on 
the basis of cost of construction in 1938 
and others on actual rents in 1939, produced 
indefensible anomalies. They have also 
shown that the spring of 1939 offered suf- 
ficient evidence of rents in a free market 
to enable all Houses to be fairly assessed 
on 1939 rental levels. 


4.—The main purpose of the present Bill 
is to revert to the normal valuation test 
referred to in (1) above, but using the 1939 
rental values for all classes of houses. 





Builder’s Reference 


An invaluable booklet designed to form 
a useful member of a builder's office library 
has been published by H. O. Quinn, Ltd., 
of 151, Fleet-street, EC4. Entitled “The 
Builder’s Reference Book” and priced at 
5s., it contains data on legal matters and 
general office information including the 
measurement of units. Various sections 
give, trade by trade, notes on the proper- 
ties of materials and the quantities required 
for different jobs; beam dimensions and 
load-bearing capacities. One section, by 
giving addresses and telephone numbers, 
shows where any information not in the 
booklet can be obtained. 
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RELIEVING CONGESTION 
IN GREATER LONDON 


Industrial Selection Scheme for New 
Town Tenants 


DETAILS of an Industrial Selection 

Scheme designed to ensure, so far as 
is possible, that houses in the new towns and 
in towns to be expanded under the Town 
Development Act go to suitable applicants 
with the greatest housing need are outlined 
in a new Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government circular (No. 29/53, dated 
May 6). 

The circular also contains a revised list 
of the exporting authorities in the London 
area and the new towns and towns recam- 
mended for expansion with which they 
would normally be linked. The exporting 
and receiving authorities are grouped in 
sectors. 

The Minister, Mr. Harold Macmillan, . in- 
viting local authorities to join the new 
scheme, states in the circular, “The New 
Towns Corporations are now building houses 
on a considerable scale and the rate will 
continue to increase. Limited arrangements 
for the recruitment of tenants already exist 
between the corporations and certain groups 
of London authorities, which from the outset 
have been closely associated with particular 
new towns. The Minister considers that the 
time has come, in view of the enlarged housing 
programmes in the new towns, when wider 
arrangements should be made, under which 
any exporting authority which so desires may 
have the opportunity of getting some relief 
for its housing needs from the accommoda- 
tion becoming available in the new towns.” 


Willingness to Move 

Details of the Industrial Selection Scheme 
are given in an appendix to the circular. It 
is suggested that the exporting authorities 
should get in touch with those people in 
their area who have an urgent housing need, 
including families occupying requisitioned 
properties, to find out which of them are 
willing to move to a new or expanded town 
if suitable work is available there. They 
should also, at their own discretion, approach 
council tenants in the same way, since a 
council tenant who moves out will give up 
accommodation which can be used to relieve 
urgent housing needs. 

From the replies the authority should be 
able to compile an up-to-date register show- 
ing both the skills and the housing need of 
people willing to move. Firms requiring 
workers, whether they are firms already 
established in the receiving area or are about 
to go there, will notify their requirements 
in the usual way to the Ministry of Labour 
and the Ministry will then approach local 
authorities for names from their registers. 
Anyone selected for employment by this 
means will be nominated by the employer 
engaging him to the development corpora- 
tion or the receiving authority for a tenancy 
of one of the houses being made available 
under the agreed programmes. 

Registration will not ensure any automatic 
right to selection for work but, other things 
being equal, preference will be given to 
people on the register. No promise can 
be given to any applicant of an early offer 
of a house in a receiving area. 


Rate Fund Contributions 


It is a condition of participation in the 
scheme that all exporting authorit'es should 
pay the annua] Housing Act rate fund con- 
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tribution for a period of ten years in respect 
of every family put forward by them which 
is provided with a house, in an expanded 
town, if they continue in occupation for that 
period. The Minister suggests that the posi- 
tion should be reviewed between the authori- 
ties at the end of ten years in the light of their 
financial circumstances, and failing agree- 
ment on the arrangement to be made then, 
the matter could, by mutual consent, be re- 
ferred to him. Exporting authorities will 
also be expected to make similar contribu- 
tions in respect of families housed in the 
new towns. 

The circular also deals with the making of 
ad hoc agreements. between exporting and 
receiving authorities, where appropriate, in 
connection with the carrying out of expan- 
sion schemes under the Town Development 
Act. 

The following table, reproduced from 
Appendix I to the circular, gives details of 
the linkage of exporting authorities and re- 
ception areas : — 


See 
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SOCIAL POLICY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
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Conference on Design and Planning of Buildings, Towns 
and Countryside 


aE 1953 Conference on “ Social Policy and the Social Sciences,” held on 

March 27 and 28, at Queen Elizabeth College, Kensington, under the auspices 
of the British Sociological Association, drew a large audience of architects, planners 
and sociologists. Nine papers on various subjects were read ; seven were summar- 
ised in our issue of April 17, and the remaining two below. — 


Sociology and Housing 

A PAPER on “ Sociology and Housing ” was 
given by MR. JoHN Mapce, of the Building 
Research Station of the Department of 
Scientific and Industria] Research. In the 
course of his address, Mr. Madge said: 

The desirability of social scientists making 
a contribution to design and planning is 
accepted by all who are interested enough 
to attend a conference of this kind. My aim 
is to give some indication of how consumer 





LINKAGE OF EXPORTING AUTHORITIES WITH RECEPTION TOWNS 


Exporting authorities 
LCC and MBC’s 


Sector I Barking B 
Essex Chigwell UD 
Chingford B 
Dagenham B 
East Ham CB 
Hornchurch UD 
Ilford B 
Leyton B 
Romford B 
Walthamstow B 
Wanstead and Woodford UD 
West Ham CB 
Sector Il Acton B 
Middlesex (part)'and Barnet UD 
Herts. East Barnet UD 
Edmonton B 
Enfield UD 
Finchley B 
Friern Barnet UD 
Harrow UD 
Hendon B 
Hornsey B 
Southgate B 
Tottenham B 
Wembley B 
Willesden B 
Wood Green B 


New Towns Towns recommended for 
expansion* 


All reception towns 





Basildon Billericay UD 

Harlow Brentwood UD 
Chelmsford B 
Thurrock UD 
Witham UD 





Harlow Aylesbury B 
ifatfield Bletchley UD 
Hemel Hempstead Harpenden UD 
Stevenage Hertford B 
Welwyn Letchworth UD 
St. Albans B 
Swindon B 





Sector Lil Brentford and Chiswick B 
Middlesex (part) and Ealing B 
Bucks. Feltham UD 
Hayes and Harlington UD 
Heston and Isleworth B 
Ruislip-Northwood UD 
Southall B 
Twickenham B 
Uxbridge UD 
Yiewsley and West Drayton 
UD 





Bracknell Basingstoke B 
Siough B 
Swindon B 








Sector IV Barnes B 
Surrey Beddington & Wallington B 

Carshalton UD 
Coulsdon and Purley UD 
Croydon CB 
Epsom and Ewell B 
Kingston B 
Malden and Coombe B 
Merton and Morden UD 
Mitcham B 
Richmond B 
Surbiton B 
Sutton and Cheam B 
Wimbledon B 


Crawley Frimley and Camberley UD 
Woking UD 








Sector V Beckenham B 
Kent Bexley B 
Bromiey B 
Chislehurst & Sidcup UD 
Crayford UD 
Erith B 
Penge UD 





Crawley Ashford UD 








*No formal approval of expansion proposals for any of these towns has yet been given, and their inclusion in this 
list is without prejudice to pc ssible objections to such proposals in due course. 


— a re can be applied to the 
specific problem of designing certai ; 
of building. perc ae 

Between the wars it was a considerable 
administrative feat to. get local authority 
houses built at all, and the techniques now 
known to social scientists were not suffici- 
ently developed to help in answering the 
question of whether the houses built were 
of a suitable kind and whether they were 
being grouped tegether in a satisfactory 
manner. In spite of real efforts by local 
authority committees, philanthropists and 
Government committees to give the most 
suitable accommodation within an acceptable 
price, some serious mistakes were undoubt- 
edly made and perpetuated. 

In making their decisions as to how the 
new houses were to be planned many re- 
formers seemed to have had in their minds 
a reduced image of what they, with their 
rather different backgrounds and _ greater 
external resources, believed to be an appro- 
priate environment for themselves and their 
friends, 


The last war gave the opportunity for a 
fresh appreciation of 20 years of house 
building. Numerically, the results had been 
highly impressive—a third of families were 
even by 1939 living in post-1918 houses. But 
the fitness of the new houses and of the new 
a urban sprawls ” in which they were located 
was widely questioned. The “new towns” 
movement flourished in the expensive atmo- 
sphere of the time, and a great deal of 
thought was given to the devising and codi- 
fying of new planning units, such as that 
of the neighbourhood and the community. 
Perhaps even more attention was given to 
the question of what the houses in the brave 
new world should be like. 


Houses Too Expensive 


Continuing, Mr. Madge said: It would, | 
think, be generally agreed that post-war 
houses are more expensive than they should 
be, and absorb a greater proportion of our 
productive effort than we can properly afford. 
This disproportionate cost is made less 
obvious by the system of subsidies, and is 
still regarded by some as a feature of the 
immediate post-war situation which can be 
relied on automatically to cerrect itse!f in 
due course. I suggest that there is in fact 
no “natural” level of expenditure on hous- 
ing or on anything else. Nor is there 4 
natural standard of space or of equipment 
that can be justified on objective grounds. 

Even when rents are heavily subsidised 
those who insist on universal high standards 
for new dwellings are still imposing the con- 
sequent cost of heating and furnishin: on 
all tenants witheut reference to their desire 
for these high standards or to their cap: city 
to pay. Housing reformers have always 10 
remember that their desire to ensure ce-cnt 
standards of housing has on occas.on 
enforced an increase in poverty ams 4 
corresponding increase in the sickness *iI¢. 
It must therefore be concluded tha’ 
utmost care has to be taken to ensure ‘14! 
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tenants are given a chance to select a home 
that they, and not some authority, will find 
suitable for their needs, 

A useful function of social scientists in 
this field is to elicit from householders what 
features of design or equipment are im- 
portant to them, and thus to establish the 
common desiderata and the range of varia- 
tion, One line of approach is to discover 
by means of observation and questioning the 
places at which, so to speak, the shoe 
pinches. 

A good example is given by changes in 
cooking and eating habits. As the 1944 
Housing Manual pointed out, the populari- 
sation of the gas and electric cooker has 
transformed the scullery into the cooking 
workshop, while the old-fashioned kitchen- 
living room with its solid-fue] combination 
grate has virtually lost its kitchen function. 
Until the war this transformation appeared 
not to have been recognised in house plans. 
To-day the tendency may be too much in 
the other direction and may ignore the 
special requirements of rural families, who 
have free access to wood fuel, and of miners, 
who enjoy the privilege of free coal. 


Function of the Kitchen 


Oddly enough, there seems a very strong 
desire among architects and housing authori- 
ties to squeeze meal-taking out of the scul- 
lery or modern working-kitchen. An inno- 
cent inquiry as to the grounds for this 
desire sometimes evokes quite a passionate 
series of justifications, on grounds of health 
or decency. Tenants for their part go 
through considerable contortions in order to 
eat in the room of their choice. The Jack 
of proper space for a table to eat at is no 
safeguard against the infernal habit, and 
some families even eat in relays at an “ occa- 
sional” table rather than sit down at the 
full-sized dining table planned for them in 
another room. It is not surprising that we 
meet constant complaints that the scullery, 
or the working-kitchen, is too small. 

Another room that appears to be some- 
what differently regarded by architects and 
by householders is the third bedroom. This 
has fairly consistently been made very small 
by planners: the dressing-room or slip- 
room, over the hall in Georgian plans, has 
Survived even in post-war houses as a room 
of around 70 sq. ft. Tenants are often dis- 
Satisfied with this area, and, in fact, many 
(about 15 per cent.) are not content with 
bedrooms of less than 100 sq. ft., even when 
occupied by only one person. In compen- 
sation, some of the larger post-war first bed- 
rooms could perhaps be reduced in size. 
Evidence on this point was supplemented by 
a recent survey of non-traditional houses, 
which suggests that a surprising proportion 
of tenants will desert the first bedroom for 
a smaller second bedroom in search of the 
mild warmth from an airing cupboard. 

_ This same survey showed how difficult 
't is to allow in advance for the varied needs 
and desires of different tenants. The bed- 
rooms were evidently planned for a certain 
complement and a certain arrangement of 
beds. The proposed position was indicated 

y the layout of the electrical installation 
and it seemed on the face of it to be a logical 
Position, but nevertheless it was found in 
Practice that a considerable proportion 
‘actually more than half) adopted an alter- 
native position for the bed. It would be un- 
reasonable to attribute these variations to 
cussedness on the part of the tenants. 
hs Another point of interest to house de- 
signers 8 the question of whether the 

open” plan is popular, or whether it is 
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preferable to subdivide the available space 
in the traditional manner. The clue to this 
question may lie in the fact that the English 
have so far had very little experience of the 
open plan, which in any case presupposes 
some kind of central heating, but it is quite 
clear from the information so far gathered 
that the subdivided plan is still preferred. 
A study of conflicting activities shows that 
in the great majority of cases the trouble 
is excessive noise or Jack of privacy, rather 
than intolerable pressure on space, The post- 
war plans seem to have gone a long way in 
overcoming this difficulty. Their success 
may be connected not only with the some- 
what greater overall area of post-war houses 
but also with the more practical conception 
of functions incorporated in the new designs. 

It has been claimed with some justice that 
the English low-cost house is the most lavish 
in the world in space and the most deficient 
—at least in winter—in usable space. Since 
the war there has been an energetic drive to 
improve the methods of house heating, and 
the Building Research Station has played its 
part in the investigation of new and more 
efficient installations. The general conclu- 
sion reached is that the most typical family 
response to technical improvements in heat- 
ing is to spend as much on fuel as before 
and to enjoy the increment of heat, whereas 
the poorest families continue to prefer the 
open fire with back boiler because it remains 
the most obedient to their requirements and 
to their capacity to pay for fuel. 


Grounds for Urgency 


Even when we have conceded that virtu- 
ally all that has been done in the way of 
social research into building and physical 
planning has been done in the Jast few years, 
we must still feel concern at the slow pro- 
gress. There seem to me to be dual grounds 
for urgency. Year after year extremely 
costly decisions have to be taken on issues 
which at least we here believe would benefit 
from the searchlight of social science. In 
contrast with the almost embarrassing faith 
in the social sciences displayed to-day by 
the American public, in this country the 
spiral has hardly broken outwards. 

Let us now be specific and consider what 
can be done about it in the field of building 
and physical planning. Observations and 
surveys can provide information and hypo- 
theses but cannot confirm theories. In 
science there is no substitute for experiment. 
It is the duty of the social scientist to put 
his theories at the mercy of an experiment 
if he possibly can. What we have to wipe 
from our minds is the idea that an experi- 
ment in the social sciences should look like 
one or another of the types of experiment 
that the other sciences have developed. We 
have a mental picture of a chemist testing 
the properties of some new product, or of 
the behaviourist psychologist trying tricks 
on some rats in a maze, and we try to 
think up neat controllable situations in 
which we could similarly test the theories 
of social science. But, oddly enough, the 
more we try to be, like natural scientists, 
detached and objective observers, the less 
scientific we do in fact become. What dis- 
tinguishes experiments with people from 
experiments with things is that we experi- 
menters are people, too, and will only fully 
understand what is happening if we come 
down front our pedestals on to the floor and 
actually become part of the experiment. In 
the very few successful experiments in the 
social sciences that have so far been con- 
ducted this is what has to a large extent 
taken place. The principle of participation, 
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and, moreover, of participation under real- 
life conditions, is inescapable. In this ver- 
sion the important function of the social 
scientist is not to make a record of strange 
habits so much as to guide the experimental 
group towards clarifying their own objectives 
and, with clarification, to lead them towards 
attaining these objectives. 

We thus observe that the social scientist 
has a dual function to perform. He can 
contribute not only to the devising of plans 
that fit the needs of people but also to the 
equally tricky process of fitting people into 
plans. 


The Design of School Buildings 

Mr. L. F. Gipson, HM Inspector, Minis- 
try of Education, in a paper entitled “ The 
Design of School Buildings,” said that three 
basic considerations have influenced school 
building throughout its history. First 
children must be taught in buildings that 
are more or less suitable to serve the needs 
of prevailing educational theory; secondly, 
these buildings must be paid for; thirdly, 
someone must design and build them. = 

After giving a description of the main 
trends in the story of school building over 
the past 50 years, Mr. Gibbon said: New 
materials allow for new construction _and 
new construction for new space conceptions. 
Contemporary architects, faced with short- 
ages of traditional materials, have realised 
this and have been experimenting with many 
new ones in the search for a living archi- 
tectural design which is the creative expres- 
sion of purpose, material and construction. 

And so we reach the current phase in the 
story of school building when a conscious 
effort is being made to fuse the three basic 
considerations of educational need, technical 
skill and cost in a quest for schools that will 
give children and teachers the best value 
for the money expended. 

One result of this was the acceptance by 
the Ministry of Education of a more positive 
réle than ever before in the building process. 
So, in 1949 the Architects and Building 
Branch was created. A _ small develop- 
ment group of architects, administrators, 
inspectors and quantity surveyors was set 
up within the branch to study the inter- 
related questions of design, cost and tech- 
nique both in general and in the particular 
context of a school to be built on behalf 
of a local education authority. Since then 
the Ministry’s policy has been to speed up 
the procedure of annual building pro- 
grammes by defining in advance the con- 
ditions which a project will have to meet 
to obtain the Ministry's final approval. These 
conditions are embodied in the revised 
Building Regulations (The Standards for 
School Premises Regulations, 1951), which 
lay down minimum educational and struc- 
tural standards, and in the use of a yard- 
stick of cost per place. Within these two 
main controls which are deliberately kept 
very simple, architects and local education 
i free to design their schools 
as they think best. To help them the 
Ministry has published a series of Building 
Bulletins containing guidance on good and 
economical planning and building tech- 


niques. 


Flexibility the Aim 

first point which Bulletin No. 1— 
- sew ane Schools "—tried to empha- 
sise was “ that there needs to be the closest 
co-operation between the people who — 
the schools on the one hand and the oro 
who are to live in them and are responsib 
for their organisation on the other.” As 
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educational theory and all questions relat- 
ing to the development of children are in 
a constant state of evolution it follows that 
co-operation between educator and architect 
must go on all the time a school is being 
planned, and that in the final form of the 
building the greatest possible adaptability of 
space is likely to give the best all-round 
solution. It might almost seem that an ideal 
school would be one in which the whole 
building area was somehow covered by a 
flexible envelope under which the various 
functions could freely develop. 

The kinds of space commonly needed in 
schools to-day might be listed as follows : — 





Type of activity Space required 

1, Reading, writing, arith- | Classrooms. 
metic, history, geography, 
languages. 

2. Science (chemistry, physics | Special rooms. 
biology, gardening,etc.)., 

3. Practical work, woodwork | Practical rooms. 
metalwork, housecraft, 
needlework, art, light 
crafts. 

4. Music, singing, miming, | Special rooms, hall. 
movement. 

5. Research work (private | Library, classrooms. Divi- 
and collective). sion or study rooms. 

6. Physical education, recrea- | Gymnasium, playground, 

pH 


tion, sports, games. playing field. 

Collective activities— | Assembly hall, dining- 
Assembly, music, lectures, room, 

Play acting. 








Apart from these main studies, life in 
school involves numerous other activities for 
which space must be provided. They in- 
clude hobby and club interests; practical 
work arising from teaching but not neces- 
sarily forming part of lessons; moving about 
the building, changing, putting away school 
books, remaining at school after the time- 
table finishes and so forth; the staff need 
suitable accommodation; rooms must also 
be provided for the secretary, for medical 
and rest room purposes, for dining and for 
the school-keeper. This range of activities 
must be sub-divided according to the various 
associated groups, and the groups must be 
allotted their appropriate proportion of the 
total space available. Much inter-weaving 
of interest between the various groups will 
occur, as, for example, between handicraft 
and science, so that the relationship of each 
group of spaces must be carefully adjusted 
one to another. The result will be a number 
of different structures, or at least of different 
zones of interest in the school, and cach of 
these must be designed individually. Prac- 
tical considerations or climate permitting, 
there need be no connecting passages at all 
between these zones. Care must be taken in 
relating the different functional groups to 
distinguish between noisy and quiet areas. 


A Stimulus to Teaching Methods 


Architects working with and for local 
education authorities have begun to produce 
school designs embodying many of these 
considerations. For this reason the Ministry 
of Education is able to claim that require- 
ments of minimum space and maximum cost, 
far from interfering with the development 
of teaching method, have actually resulted 
in buildings that will stimulate it and are 
certainly more suited to children’s needs. 

There probably never was a new school of 
which teachers did not say, “If only the 
architect had consulted us——.” Now for 
the first time in the history of school build- 
ing, schools may be seen embodying so many 
ideas of the most progressive teachers that 
the architect may well be able to ask: 
“Where are the teachers who can make the 
best use of our new schools? ” 
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ALLEGED ILLEGAL 
TRANSACTIONS IN STEEL 


Indictments Quashed at London 
Sessions 


A FTER hearing lengthy legal arguments, 
f Mr. Anthony Hawke, the chairman 
at the London Sessions, quashed a number 
of indictments against three men and five 
companies, for alleged infringements 
against the Iron and Stee] Order, 1951. 

The accused were Messrs. W. R. Howard 
and Partners, Ltd., of 82, Victoria-street, 
SW; P. J. C. Daniels (70), manager to Messrs. 
Howards, of Saville-court, Brompton-square, 
SW; R. E. L. Everett (60), agent, of 62, 
Kirkstall-road, Brixton; Sigmund Rappaport 
(41), engineer, of 32a, Nevern-mansions, 
Warwick-road, Earls Court; North London 
Metals, Ltd., of Helmsley-place, Mare-street, 
Hackney; J. H. Sulley (53), director of North 
London Metals, and living at 42, Hollybush 
Hill, Wanstead; the Helical Bar and 
Engineering Co., Ltd., of 82, Victoria-street, 
SW; the Harwin Shipping Agency, Ltd., of 
London House, Crutched Friar, EC3; and 
the Industrial and International Agencies, 
Ltd., of 47, Victoria-street, SW. 

All were charged with buying or selling 
steel at a price exceeding the scheduled 
maximum. The principal defendants were 
Messrs. Howard, who were accused on four 
indictments concerning the sale of 84, 106, 
93, 51 and 54 tons of steel angles. 

At the commencement of the proceedings, 
Mr. Neville Faulks, counsel for Messrs. 
Howard, moved to quash the indictment. 
He said that if the cases, as on the deposi- 
tions, were proved to the hilt, there would 
not be sufficient evidence to convict. No 
certificate was issued exempting the schedule 
to the Iron and Steel Order being printed by 
the King’s Printer, and it would therefore 
be wrong to put the defendants on trial 
where no offence was disclosed. 

Mr. Sebag Shaw, counsel for Daniels, said 
that counts in an indictment must be sup- 
ported by evidence in the depositions. There 
had been an attempt on the part of the 
prosecution to put the matter right by putting 
in a sheaf of additional evidence, but this 
was not adding something which was cor- 
roborative but it related to something which 
was vital and fundamental to the indict- 
ments. It was not good enovgh for the 
prosecution to try and put their house in 
order by serving notices of additional 
evidence. It would not be an offence to sell 
steel at a fixed price unless it was estab- 
lished that the Order had been brought to 
the notice of the persons concerned. 

Mr. F. H. Lawton, counsel on behalf of 
North London Metals and Sully, submitted 
that the prosecution had not established that 
the scheduled maximum price was in force 
and the prosecution had to comply with the 
Statutory Instruments Act, 1946. That fact 
had to be established before the magistrates 
to justify a commital for trial. 

Mr. Edward Clarke, prosecuting counsel, 
submitted that if charges in an indictment 
disclosed offences known to the law they 
should not be side-tracked by looking at the 
depositions which were completely irrelevant 
to the case. Even if there was no certificate 
exempting the printing, the deposited 
schedules had a force in law. The certificate 
was merely concerned with the* printing of 
the deposited schedules. The Statutory 
Instruments Act provided that in any pro- 
ceedings it would be a defence to prove that 
an instrument had not been issued by the 
Stationery Office. That meant it was a 
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defence which could be established by crogs- 
examination, and it was not incumbent op 
the prosecution. Where a case was going for 
trial and was to be the subject of deposj- 
tions and an indictment, the defence coulg 
only be dealt with by a judge and jury. At 
the magistrates’ court the only obligation 
of the examining magistrate was in fact to 
find out whether there was a prima facie 
case. The indictments in these cases did 
disclose criminal offences and the depositions 
were irrelevant. 


Mr. Anthony Hawke, the chairman, said 
that he had come to the conclusion that the 
contention of the defendants was right. 
Giving his reasons for this, he said that the 
defendants were charged with offences of 
selling or buying steel at prices in excess of 
the maximum. The point taken was that 
there was no offence on the depositions upon 
which the charges in the indictment could 
be founded. It was contended that no 
reasonable steps were taken under Section 3, 
sub-section 2, of the Statutory Instruments 
Act for the purpose of putting the purport 
of these instruments under the Iron and 
Steel Order to the notice of the public or 
persons likely to be affected by it. The 
maximum prices were contained in schedules 
and were not actually part of the Order. 
Because of their bulk they were deposited 
with the Order, which could be done law- 
fully provided certain conditions were com- 
plied with. The Statutory Instruments Act 
gave power to make regulations and they 
could be exempted from being printed if a 
certificate was given. The prosecution con- 
ceded that no certificate was given. It there- 
fore followed that it was for the prosecution 
to prove that reasonable steps had been taken 
to bring the purport of the instruments to 
the notice of those likely to be affected. 


On April 28 of this year Lord Goddard 
gave a judgment in the Divisional Court in 
a case concerning the same Order, and he 
decided it was not right that a person should 
be prosecuted unless it was established that 
the Order was in the hands of the public. It 
had been submitted for the prosecution that 
it was for the defence to produce evidence 
that the Order had not been brought to their 
notice, and then for the prosecution to rebut 
that evidence by producing the necessary 
evidence that reasonable steps had been 
taken to bring the instruments to the notice 
of the public. He was not satisfied that that 
was the true meaning of the sub-section. He 
confessed that he had considerable doubts 
about the matter, but as he was endeavouring 
to interpret a penal statute he had to do so 
in favour of the persons charged with con- 
travening it. It was incumbent on the 
prosecution to prove that reasonable steps 
had been taken. That had not been done in 
this case and no such evidence was recorded 
on the depositions which formed the basis 
of the charges in these indictments. It 
therefore followed that in the absence of the 
necessary prima facie evidence upon the 
depositions that the indictments must be 
quashed, and the contention of the de- 
fendants was a correct one. He was extremely 
sorry that the decision he had arrived at 
could not be reviewed by a higher court. 
The point taken by the defence was 4 nice 
one and he would have welcomed it >< 'ng 
put right by a higher court had he *°en 
wrong. The position had arisen through 
nobody’s fault as the decision of ‘he 
Divisional Court was last month, wh: <4S 
the proceedings in the present case + <'¢ 
before the magistrate long before. 

On formal application, all the indict: tS 
against all the defendants were quashe. 
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UNLICENSED BUILDING 
ON WOBURN ESTATE 


Company Fined £5,000 


] ONDON and Devon Estates Co., who 
4 own the Duke of Bedford’s life interests, 
were fined £5,000 with £300 costs at Bedford- 
shire Assizes on May 6. Their counsel, Mr. 
Richard Elwes, QC, entered a plea of guilty 
to seven counts concerning unlicensed build- 
ing work costing £7,642 13s. 9d. on the 
Duke’s Woburn Estate. 

Mrs. Ada Maria Osborne Samuel, 69-year- 
old personal agent to the Duke, pleaded 
guilty to the same counts and was fined £50. 


Mr. William Cunningham, former surveyor 
of the estate, of Queen’s-drive, Acton, Lon- 
don, pleaded guilty to one count in respect 
of unlicensed work costing £1,375 at the 
Chinese Dairy at the Abbey. He was abso- 
jutely discharged and had to pay £100 costs. 

Mr. Justice Cassels, passing sentence, said 
he thought everybody concerned had been 
most anxious to comply with regulations, 
but the great misfortune was that nobody did 
and each person concerned thought some- 
body else was doing it. 

The Duke of Bedford sat in court through- 
out the hearing and heard reference to the 
fact that the Abbey was one of Britain’s 
finest achitectural heritages. 

The family company, London and Devon 
Estates Co., of Montague-street, London, 
Wi, and Mrs. Samuel, who was represented 
by Mr. Gilbert Paul, QC, both pleaded 
guilty to unlicensed work in respect of the 
following properties: 85, Berry End, Ever- 
sholt (£612); The Sculpture Gallery, 
(£2,519 17s. 6d.); Barton’s Lodge, Eversholt 
(£1,345 14s. 4d.); the Schoolhouse, Pottes- 
grove (£143 3s. 5d.); and the Chinese Dairy 
(£3,021 18s. 6d.). 

Both these defendants pleaded not guilty 
to unlicensed work costing £603 10s. 5d. 
in respect of Paris House, Woburn, and un- 
licensed work costing £1,095 Os. 1d. in re- 
spect of Park House larders. Both. these 
pleas were accepted by the prosecution. 

Mr. Cunningham, who was represented by 
Mr. Christmas Humphreys, pleaded not 
guilty to unlicensed building work costing 
£1,382 7s. 6d. in respect of the Sculpture 
Gallery and this plea was also accepted by 
the prosecution. 

Mr. R. C. Vaughan, QC, prosecuting, said 
when the Abbey was derequisitioned after 
the war, dry rot was found to be rampant 
and the Abbey was in danger of utter 
destruction. It was declared an ancient 
monument and it soon became obvious that 
work costing £150,000 was necessary to re- 
store it. Licences were granted by the 
Ministry of Works for repairs to the main 
Abbey building. The unlicensed work re- 
lated to the Sculpture Gallery and Chinese 
Dairy and to buildings on various parts of 
the estate. 

Mr. Vaughan said Mr. Cunningham and 
Mrs. Samuel were both people of most ex- 
cellent character and in highly responsible 
positions. Mr. Cunningham worked for 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, one of 
the leading firms of their kind, and he, of all 
persons, should have been quite certain that 
licences were issued to cover the work. 

_ Mrs. Samuel, in several cases, said she 
thought Mr. Leeden, a land agent to the 
estate, who had since died, had obtained 
the necessary licences, but Mr. Vaughan 
s ue haw should have seen that licences were 
Ootained, 
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Mr. Paul said Mrs. Samuel was never 
looked upon by anyone on the estate as 
having responsibility for licences. Time and 
again Mrs. Samuel had asked Mr. Leeden 
if it was all right to go ahead with building 
work and he always said, “ Yes, certainly. 
It will come under the General Maintenance 
Licence anyway.” It was not until July, 
1951, that it was discovered there was no 
general licence. 

Mr. Elwes said the company had always 
adopted a responsible attitude and had in- 
structed Mr. Leeden to adhere strictly to 
building licensing regulations. There seemed 
to have been a failure of co-ordination over 
obtaining the licences, but it was not dis- 
covered until too late. Mr. Elwes said the 
company took full responsibility for Mrs. 
Samuel's action in the case. 

Mr. Humphreys said two prosecution wit- 
nesses had described Mr. Cunningham as a 
man who was most meticulous concerning 
licences. It had always been part of the 
scheme at the Abbey that dry rot should be 
removed and Mr. Cunningham’s only offence 
was that he had done the work too soon. 

In passing sentence, the Judge said he did 
not think any of this excess expenditure had 
been incurred deliberately, but it was very 
remarkable that an estate well known 
throughout the country and having the ad- 
vantage of every kind of expert advice avail- 
able found itself the subject of these charges. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


Forward Purchases of Copper 


FoLLowinc the Government’s decision to 
restore copper to private trading the Minister 
of Supply, Mr. Duncan Sandys, has made an 
order which allows offers or contracts to buy 
or sell copper for delivery after the end 
of public trading to be made without licence. 
Licences will still be needed for offers or 
contracts providing for delivery while public 
trading continues. 

The order, the Copper, Lead and Zinc 
Distribution (Amendment No. 3) Order, 
1953—S.I. 1953 No. 765, came into effect 
on May 5, and is on sale at HMSO, price 2d. 
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WAR DAMAGE AND 
SURVEYORS’ FEES 


Builders’ Claim Fails 


WHEN Jesse Smith (Builders), Ltd. of 
White Cottage, Hartley Bottom, Longfield, 
Kent, claimed £59 16s. 8d. surveyor’s fees 
from the War Damage Commission at 
Lambeth County Court, Judge Wilfrid 
Clothier, QC, decided that he had no juris- 
diction in the matter. He said the Acts of 
Parliament stated that the Commission 
should decide what fees should be paid, and 
such matters could only be referred to a 
court on a point of law, and that court had 
to be the High Court. 

The managing director of the firm, Mr. 
John Albert Coney, was allowed to address 
the court on their behalf. 

He said that business was not very good 
and they had decided not to be legally re- 
presented, in case there should be any diffi- 
culty in paying such a representative. “If 
this has to go before the High Court, there 
will be a denial of justice,” he said, * because 
we cannot afford to take the case there. It 
means that on this and other work we shall 
lose between £300 and £400. 

“We have been given nothing but excuses, 
all sorts of excuses, so that we should not 
be paid for our work,” he went on. 

Full details of the case were not given, 
because counsel for the Commission began 
by submitting that the court had no juris- 
diction. He stated that if Parliament had not 
given the Commission authority to decide 
what fees were to be paid, the courts would 
have been swamped with thousands of 
claims. The Commission’s decisions had 
largely worked out to the public interest, 
and this particular case had been very care- 
fully considered. 

Giving his decision, the Judge commented: 
From my knowledge of war damage claims 
in this court, and as far as I can see, they 
say they are not going to pay you as the 
builder and as the surveyor. You would be 
getting the fees for merely certifying that 
you had done the work properly. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 


Northern Aluminium Co., Ltd., have announced 
that Mr. B. N. H. THornery, BA, MIMechE, has 
been appointed to their board of directors. 


Aluminium Industry’s Prospects 

Speaking at the annual general meeting of 
the Aluminium Development Association, 
held in London on April 10, the retiring 
president, Mr. H. G. Herrington, referred to 
the continuing progress of the association as 
shown, for example, by statistics of inquiries 
answered (2,750), publications distributed 
(132,000) and film shows given (over 400) 
and also by short-term and long-term devel- 
opment and research investigations pursued 
during the year. There was likely, he said, 
to be more competition in the future, but 
the ADA would be regarded as a spearhead 
of the aluminium industry’s competitive 
efforts. Mr. R. D. Hamer, vice-president 
and director of Aluminium Laboratories, 
Ltd., was elected president for the ensuing 


year. 


Tree Preservation 

A revised model tree preservation order 
forming Appendix A of the Memorandum 
on the Preservation of Trees and Woodlands 
has been published by the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. Copies may 
be obtained from the Stationery Office, 
price 4d. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


Building Surveyor Examination 


At the RIBA examination for the office 
of building surveyor under local authorities 
held recently, 16 candidates presented them- 
selves and the following were successful:— 
B. D. Bliss, C. Dickens, G. A. Kent, H. 
Lee and S. Richardson. 


RICS Examination Results 


The Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors have issued lists of the successful 
candidates in the 1953 preliminary and 
special test examinations. Mr. W. G. 
Hawkins was the winner of the Julian Rogers 
prize in the preliminary examination. 


Register of Architects 


The 1953 Register of Architects has been 
issued by the Architects’ Registration Council 
of the UK. At the end of 1951 there were 
17,072 names on the register. During 1952, 
933 mames were added, 153 names were 
restored to the register and 519 names were 
removed owing to deaths, resignations, etc., 
leaving 17,639 names on the register at the 
end of last year. The Register is priced 
at 10s., and is obtainable from ARCUK at 
68, Portland-place, WI. 


Employment in Building Industry 


Employment in the building and con- 
tracting industries increased during March 
by 14,000, according to figures issued by 
the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service, bringing the total at the end of 
the month to 1,426,000. During the same 
period there was a decrease of 22,000 in 
the size of the total working population. 


Art Exhibitions 


Exhibitions to record the past achieve- 
ments of the National Art-Collections Fund 
are being held during the next four weeks 
by the British Museum, the National 
Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, and the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge. 


Examination Successes 


The medals, prize and pass lists for their 
1953 professional examinations have been 
published by the Chartered Auctioneers’ 
and Estate Agents’ Institute, 29, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, WC2; 242 of the 361 candidates 
passed the Final examination, and 63 of the 
148 candidates passed the Direct Final 
examination. The Daniel Watney Medal 
and Prize was gained by N. W. Broadhurst. 
of Kidderminster, Worcs. 


Paint Manufacturer’s Thanks 


John Hall and Co. (Warminster), Ltd., 
wish to thank the many friends who have 
been generous enough to send them their 
sympathetic views on the result of the recent 
action [reported in The Builder of May 1) 
brought by the firm against the Wiltshire 
County Architect and the "County Council. 
They add: “ Although the court was unable 
to agree to the implication which we read 
into the letter referred to, we did at least 
receive vindication of our good name and 
the acknowledgment that there was no 
possible reflection upon our products.” 


1953 Year Book 


Their Year Book for 1953 has been issued 
by the National Smoke Abatement Society, 
Chandos House, Buckingham Gate, West- 
minster, SW1. 
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NEW COMPANIES 


THE FOLLOWING NEW COMPANIES, registered 
in England, have been announced by Jordan 
and Sons, Ltd., company registration agents. 


Tims and Tims, Ltd. (516489.) Regd. Feb. 26, 
B.R. Goods Depot, Pensbury-rd., Wandsworth-rd., 
§.W.18, stone masons, etc. Nom. cap.: £250. Dir.: 
E. B. N. Atkins, The Wilderness Country Club, 
Sevenoaks. : 

J. W. Henry and Co., Ltd. (516506.) Regd. Feb. 
27, 1, Christina-ter., Hotwells, Bristol, heating, 
ventilating and genl. engr. Nom. cap.: £3,000. 
Dirs.: J. W. Henry and Dorothy L. Henry, 1, 
Christina-ter., Hotwells, Bristol. 

Relay Constructions, Ltd. (516511.) Regd. Feb. 
27, bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dir.: J. M. 
Wyatt, 23, Burnbank-ave., South Wellfield, Whitley 
Bay. 

Thompson Sectional Buildings, Ltd. (5166517.) 
Regd. Feb. 27, makers of sectional bldgs., etc. 
Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dir.: W. C. A. Thompson, 5, 
Ashlin-rd., E.15. 

Webster and Lamb, Ltd. (516522.) Regd. Feb. 27, 
bldrs., eic. Nom. cap.: £1,000. Sub.: F. G. Holling- 
worth, 172, Cornbrook-st., Old Trafford, Manches- 
ter, 16. 

Isaac and Robin Hodgson, Ltd. (516550.) Regd. 
Feb. 27, bidrs., etc. Nom. cap.: £8,000. Dir.: H. D. 
Hodgson, 26, Stanger-st.. Keswick. 

Hardmans Builders (Kirkham), Ltd. (517858.) 
Regd. March 27, Best-st.. Kirkham, Lancs. Nom. 
cap.: £7,000. Dir.: G. Hardman, The Haydocks, 
Ribby-rd., Kirkham. 

Unique Amusements, Lid. (517873.) Regd. March 
27, 28, Union-st., Ryde, I.W., builders, etc. Nom. 
cap.: £1,000. Dir.: W. G. Southern, The Coombes, 
Polperro, Cornwall. 

Castie and Horton, Ltd. (517882.) Regd. March 
27, 104, Greenwich South-st., Greenwich, SEl0, 
bidrs. and contractors. Nom. cap.: £3,000. Dir.: 
J. F. Castle, 31, Liskeard-gdns., Blackheath, SE3. 

John Wright (Huxley), Ltd.  (517869.) Regd. 
March 27, Huxley, Ches., bidrs. Nom. cap.: £3,000. 
Dir.: J. Wright, Brook Bank, Tattenhall, nr. 
Chester. 

Bracey (Contractors), Ltd. (517900.) Regd. March 
28, 28, Market-st., Watford, bidrs., contractors, etc. 
Nom. cap.: £1,000. Dir.: T. H. Simmons, Crome 
Cottage, Ashridge Park. Berkhamsted. 

Bryco (Cast Stone and Concrete), Ltd. (517901.) 
Regd. March 28,Thornfalcon Works, Henlade, Taun- 
ton. Nom. cap.: £33,000, Bidrs., contractors, etc. 
Dir.: C. R, Bryant, Moss Cottage, Henlade, 
Taunton. 

Faithfull Brothers (Plumbing Contractors), Ltd. 
(517973.) Regd. March 28. plumbing contractors. 
Nom. cap.: £5,000. Dir.: A. E. Faithfull, 2, Moor- 
la.. Hook, Surbiton, Surrey. 

Fraser Wallis (Builders), Ltd. (518036.) Regd. 
March 31, 73a, Station-rd., Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, 
bidg. contractor. .Nom. cap.: £10,000. Dirs.: 
W. A. T. and Mrs. F. E. Wallis, 4, College-rd., 
Clacton-on-Sea. 








’ REFRAC ‘ 
ANTI-CONDENSATION 


A MICROPOROUS PAINT which 
deals effectively with condensation and 
humidity. It is applied by brush requir- 
ing no primers and will adhere to all 
dry surfaces—wood, plaster, concrete, etc. 
It has a covering capacity of 16-18 
square yards per gallon. Sets ina hard 
matt finish and is available in various 
colours as supplied to the Air Ministry, 
G.P.O., Gas Board and _ leading 
contractors. 


*‘REFRAC,’ because 
of its special proper- 
ties, is also a fire- 
retardant paint and is 
approved by D.S.I.R. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN EXPORT Co. Ltd. 


60, Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1 
Telephones: SLOANE 5467, 1943 
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BUILDING WORK ON 
CORONATION DAY 


Confused Counsels at Huli 


HeULts building trade workers have 

decided to work as usual on Corona- 
tion Day. They want all building jobs and 
shops kept open for work on that day, 
According to the industrial agreements, their 
employers will have to keep the sites open 
if the men so desire it, but members of 
Hull Building Trades Employers’ Associa- 
tion are to hold a meeting to consider the 
position. 

The men’s decision was -taken after the 
employers’ association had offered four 
hours’ pay for Coronation Day, keeping the 
sites closed. To make it a really crowning 
week-end, the employers offered to transfer 
the statutory Whit Monday holiday to 
June 1, thus giving a complete break from 
Friday night to Wednesday morning. The 
National Federation, which suggested the 
change, also recommended a full day’s pay 
for Coronation Day, with sites closed, but 
this was not accepted by the Hull employers, 

Hull branch of the Federation of Master 
Builders recommended their members to 
close on Coronation Day, and, to avoid 
hardship for men who would lose a day’s 
pay, suggested that operatives should work 
the equivalent of one day’s overtime during 
the weeks before the Coronation. 

A number of Hull building firms have 
decided to disregard the recommendations 
of their associations and have informed 
their workmen that there would be a paid 
holiday on Coronation Day for them. 

The Hull branch of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades Operatives held a 
meeting at which the employers’ offers were 
rejected. A statement after the meeting 
said that it would mean that all shops or 
jobs would be open for normal employment 
to operatives, who should present themselves 
at work at the usual time of starting on 
Coronation Day. It would also mean that 
Whit Monday would be the normal statutory 
holiday. 

“The Operatives’ Federation appreciate 
that several individual firms and companies 
have stated their intention to pay in full 
for Coronation Day, and in these cases agree- 
ments have been mutually arranged,” said 
the statement. 


TRADE NEWS 


Proposed Northern Ireland Factory 


The British Thomson Houston Co., Ltd. 
have decided to establish a branch factory 
at Larne, Northern Ireland, and hope to 
start production on a pilot plant in existing 
premises in about six months. In the mean- 
time the Ministry of Commerce will proceed 
as a matter of urgency with the acquisition 
of a site for the erection of a new factory. 


Metal Windows 


Figures issued recently by the Board of 
Trade show that the annual rate of expert to 
North America of commodities manufactred 
by Williams and Williams, Ltd. window 
manufacturers of Victoria House, Seth 
ampton-row, WC1, amounted to more (aa 
34 million dollars. This was disclose: by 
the company’s managing director, Mr. B. A. 
Williams, OBE, at a recent meeting o! ‘he 
North-Western Regional Council of ‘¢ 
Federation of British Industries. He «'S° 
stated that the firm’s products had been '=- 
stalled in the Empire State Building. ‘« 
Waldorf Astoria and the Rockefeller Cen '* 
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OVERSEAS BUILDING 


\From Our Own Correspondents] 


Afghanistan—The Afghanistan Gevern- 
ment has asked the Export-Import Bank to 
meet the cost of improving new roads in the 
capital and neighbourhood and the projected 
new road from Sarobi to Gulbahar. Work 
on the Sarobi hydro-electric project is going 
ahead and roads leading to this project are 
being improved to allow the passage of 
heavy equipment. Kandahar is to have a 
new telephone exchange and there is a strong 
possibility according to reports from Kabul 
that the work will be done by British firms. 

Australia-—The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment is to invite tenders in Australia, the 
UK, Europe, and North America for the 
second stage of the Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme. The estimated cost of the 
works is £A58,600,000. Announcing this, 
the Minister of National Development has 
said that the new stage would include 
Australia’s largest reservoir in Eucumbene 
River at Adaminaby, which would be one of 
the world’s largest earth and rock-filled dams 
and would impound eight-and-a-half times 
more water than there was in Sydney 
Harbour. New South Wales Public Works 
Department would build this dam at an 
estimated cost of £Ai6m. Also included 
would be a tunnel 14 miles long and 21 ft. 
in diameter—3,660 ft. above sea level, but 
1.800 ft. below the surface, one of the 
world’s largest and most difficult tunnelling 
projects; a concrete dam 290 ft. high on the 
Tumut river at Tumut Pond; an underground 
power station 1,000 ft. below the surface, 
and a tunnel a mile and a half long con- 
necting it to Tumut Pond. 


New Zealand—A_ project for the 
installation of a heavy water plant in New 
Zealand is to be discussed by the Rt. Hon. 
S. G. Holland, the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, and Sir James Cockroft in London 
next month. The project will be a joint 
New Zealand-British venture. Research on 
the use of naturally produced underground 
steam in heavy water production is going 
ahead in New Zealand and the cost of the 
venture is being studied. So far no figures 
have been given. Consultations on the 
scientific, engineering and building aspects of 
the problem are going on between Harwell 
and New Zealand scientists. 

A new factory is to be built at Auckland 
by Lewis Berger and Sons, Ltd., paint and 
varnish manufacturers. Building permits 
have been obtained and plans for design and 
construction are now being formulated. 

The Auckland Metropolitan Drainage 
Board has received a loan of £1,650,000 for 
part of its Browns Island scheme. The 
successful tenderer, a French firm called 
Etudes et Enterprises, Ltd., will commence 
work as soon as possible. The work is for 
mains, sewers, access works, a submarine 
sewer to Browns Island and construction of 
an outfall on the island. A new bridge is 
to be erected as well. The consulting 
engineers are Sir William Halcrow and 
Partners, of London, and designs are by the 
Ministry engineers in Wellington and 

ineers employed by the railways. The 
Proposed electric railway for Auckland is 

underway. Surveyors have finished 
topographical survey. 


\orway.—Work has started on the con- 
icuon of under-mountain warehouses in 
'o. Sixteen million cu, ft. of rock are being 
ted out of the Ekeberg mountain by the 
Fjord to make room for 48 storage 
ibers on two storeys with a total floor 
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space of over eight acres. Firms renting 
these warehouses will have direct access to 
road, rail, and sea communication. Large 
quays will be built in front of the ware- 
houses with the rock blasted from inside the 
mountain. The installation is costing 
altogether about £700,000. 


Poland.—All factories being built in the 
new Warsaw, Poland, are to be completed 
by 1955 according to Mr. Jozef Sigalin, the 
Chief Architect of this historic city. Work 
is proceeding with the gigantic new “ War- 
zawa” iron and steel works and power 
station, and it is hoped that this plant will 
be ready at the same time. More than 
70,000 apartments are scheduled for con- 
struction during this period in addition to a 
number of new schools, nursery schools, 
and welfare centres. Three new hospitals 
are also to be erected. New streets and 
thoroughfares are to be planned and many 
miles of water mains and sewers laid out. 
When one recalls the terrible destruction of 
this city during the war, the vast reconstruc- 
tion plans are easily understandable. The 
Warsaw Underground is to be further ex- 
tended, and by 1955 the new central railway 
station and a railway station in the centre of 
the city for suburban traffic will be almost 
completed, in addition to a modern marshal- 
ling and goods yard. 

In the same period, the first stage of the 
building of a great port on the Vistula and 
the canal linking the two great rivers, the 
Vistula and the Bug, will be concluded. One 
of the very interesting features of this pro- 
ject is the proposed building of one of the 
most magnificent opera houses in Europe as 
well as two more theatres and several new 
cinemas. Alongside new central districts 
the historic sections of the city will be 
completely restored. Three complete indus- 
trial districts will be constructed and the 
southern part of Zeran, together with a port. 

Warsaw architects engaged on this vast 
construction work are being urged to build 
a beautiful city. Mr. Zygmunt Skibniewski, 
head planner at the Town Planning Office in 
Warsaw, has been appointed to co-ordinate 
the work, and he will assume the title of 
chairman of the Committee for Town Plan- 
ning and Architecture. 

In addition to Warsaw, rebuilding is going 
on in the cities and towns of Lodz, Bialystok, 
Lublin and Rzeszow. 

Nowa Huta and Nowe Tychy are com- 
pletely new towns. Czestochowa is being in- 
dustrialised and expanded and the old part 
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The CERTAIN Cure 
for DAMP WALLS 


Pene 


THE COLOURLESS 
Waterproofing 
Liquid 
One Coat of Penetrex 
Is more effective than 
two of any other 

method. 

Penetrex is trans- 
parent, leaves no film 
or deposit. One gai- 
lon covers 30 sq. yds. 
Supplied in all sizes from 
Quart Tins to 5-galion Drums trom 


your Builders’ Merchant or write for 
name of nearest stockist to Sole Manufacturers — 


F. A. WINTERBURN LTD. 
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of Gdansk is being replanned and rebuilt. 
All over Poland vast projects are being 
planned and more news will be released as 
the plans are approved. 

Portugal.—The Uniao Electrica Portugesa 
company which is developing electric power 
in South Portugal has been authorised by 
decree to construct high-tension electric 
power lines and the necessary transformer 
stations to supply electric power to the 
districts of Evora, Beja and Faro. It is 
expected that the work will be completed 
within the period of the Six-Year Plan. The 
supply of electric power to these regions 
will facilitate the development of industries. 
This will eventually give rise to the building 
of factories in the south region which will 
utilise the natura] resources of the surround- 
ing country. 

*USA—The Caballero Supply Com- 
pany, PO Box 7, El Paso, Texas, is inter- 
ested in steel casements made to US standard 
sizes. This firm will consider importing the 
complete steel window with or without 
screens, and with or without hardware, e.g., 
locks, hinges, handles, etc. UK manufac- 
turers who are interested should communi- 
cate direct by air mail with the company at 
the address given, quoting prices in dollars, 
c.i.f. Gulf port, and giving delivery dates. 
All inquiries by telephone should be made 
to The Board of Trade, Tel.: Trafalgar 8855, 
Ext. 2506. 


* USA.—The British Consulate at Dallas 
will be arranging a display of British con- 
sumer goods at the Texas State Fair this 
year. This will be a show of samples of 
goods on sale in the local shops, and manu- 
facturers wishing to increase their sales may 
be interested to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for free publicity. The fair will be 
held from October 10-25 next. In addition 
to this display, there will be a stand arranged 
by Mr. P. W. G. Tattersfield, of McInnes 
Gascoigne and Co., 5690, Blenheim-street, 
Vancouver 13, British Columbia, Canada. 
He hopes to arrange a composite exhibit of 
those British consumer goods _ which, 
although not available in local stores, are 
thought by UK manufacturers to have a 
potential sale in this market. Interested 
firms should write to Mr. Tattersfield direct. 
UK firms wishing to instruct their local 
agents to take part in the UK stand arranged 
by the British Consulate should ask them 
to get in touch with him at 721, Commercial- 
building, 1104, Main-street, Dallas 2, Texas. 
Inquiries about this notice should be made 
to the Exhibitions and Fairs Branch of the 
Board of Trade, Lacon House, Theobalds- 
road, London, WC1 (Tel.: Chancery 4411, 
Ext. 436). 


USA.—Construction of a large store 
building with adjoining offices is to be 
started this year in Tucson, Arizona. The 
building site, which is at present occupied by 
Perkin’s Motors, was sold to a New York 
investor for $100,000. The building will 
have a frontage of 78 feet and a depth of 
150 feet. Plans which have so far been 
accepted and approved are for an arcade, 
20 feet wide, through the buliding which 
will lead to shops on the first floor. The 
architects working on the scheme are Place 
and Place, of Tucson. 

The University of Arizona has been 
granted $40,000 for the building of a red 
brick bu‘lding which will become the book- 
store. The design of the building is by Mr- 
James Macmillan, who designed the adjoin- 
ing student union buildings. 





*From the Board of Trade Special Register In- 
formation Service. 
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Robert Adam 


(THE work of Robert Adam was talked 

about very much more today than it 
was 150 years ago, said Mr. IAN G. Linpsay, 
ARSA, FRIBA, when he spoke on the work 
of the famous architect to the Saltire Society 
in Edinburgh. To-day, he said, people built 
Adam rooms and Adam suites, but Adam 
worked and designed very functionally, in- 
deed for a totally different age from our own. 
It would be better to show our respect for 
his work by preserving what remained of 
the Adam heritage. In London, in particu- 
lar, a great deal had been lost. In the 
period between the wars it was “ progress” 
to get rid of that kind of work. During 
the war it was “ German vandalism.” But 
there had been very much less German van- 
dalism than British progress in London. 
Adam’s Edinburgh Work belonged to a late 
period in his career and he did not live 
to see much of it completed. 

Edinburgh University was completed by 
much lesser brains than Adam’s and was 
not a bit like the original conception. Adam 
had planned two quadrangles, but the 
design had been modified to one, and the 
whole of the University did not contain a 
single Adam interior. Even Charlotte-square 
was not completed as Adam planned it. Mr. 
Lindsay did some gentle debunking on Adam 
fireplaces which so many proud owners 
claimed to possess. Not more than one 
per cent., he said, were designed by Adam; 
the vast majority were the work of “ copy- 
book ” joiners. 


Lockerbie’s Oldest Building 


LOCKERBIE TOWN COUNCIL have issued a 
public appeal to-day for subscriptions to a 
fund for the preservation of the town’s oldest 
building, the tower at the old town jail. It 
is a former stronghold of the Johnstones 
of Annandale, who took part in the last 
clan battle of the Borders at Dryfesands, 
and most of the town of Lockerbie was 
built around it. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Aberdeen.—Plans in hand for Moores Producis. 
Lid., London, for new extension to their laboratories 
at Berryden-rd., for which the architects are Thomas 
Scott Sutherland & Partners (P&A), 1, Queen’s-terr., 
Great Western-rd., Aberdeen. 

Ayrshire.—Plans to be prepared for the Scottish 
Special Housing Association, Ltd., for a new 
scheme of 40 houses which are to be erected at a 
Cummnock housing site. The architect is J. Austin 
Bent (A), 15-19, Palmerston-pl., Edinburgh. 

Ayrshire.—Pians in hand for the Scottish Special 
Housing Association, Ltd., for 100 houses to be 
erected, at an est. cost of £158,150, at Irvine housing 
site. The architect is J. Austin Bent (A), 15-19. 
Paimerston-pl., Edinburgh. 

Ayrshire.—Pians in hand for the Scottish Special 
Housing Association, Ltd., for 50 houses at various 
county sites, 16 at Forehill and others at Ayr, for 
which the architect is J. Austin Bent (A), 15-19, 
Palmerston-p!.. Edinburgh. 

Banffshire._Plans to be ared for the new 
town hall at Cullen, for which the architect is J. J. 
Mildon (F), 23, Castle-st., Banff. 

Btantyre.—-Lanarkshire CC to have an annexe 
erected to the Public School, for which plans are in 
the hands of J. C. Miller, 191, Ingram-st., Glasgow. 

Chryston.— Lanarkshire OCC to have new police 
houses, garage. ete., erected at Cambernan!d-rd., 
Muirhead, these being in the hands of J. C. Miller, 
191. Ingram-st., Glasgow. 

East Lothian.—Pians to be prepared for the Scot- 
tish Special Housing Association, Ltd., for 9 houses 
to be erected at Haddington, for which the archi- 
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tect is J. Austin Bent (A), 15-19, Palmerston-pl., 
Edinburgh. f 

Giasgow.—Plans in hand for extension to the 
biscuit factory of Gray, Dunn & Co., Lid., Stanley- 
st., Kinning Park, for which the architects are 
Watson, Salmon & Gray (F&A), Central Station- 
bidgs., Union-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Pilans in hand for the Lynn Proofing 
Co., Ltd., for new department buildings which are 
to be erected at Amulree-st., Parkhead. The archi- 
tect is John Easton (F), 248, West George-st., 
Glasgow. : 

Glasgow.—Pians in hand for new spinning mil] at 
St. Vincent-cres. for Kennedy, MacLeod & Co., 
Lid., 24, St. Vincent-st. Magnus Duncan (F), archi- 
tect, 243, Eglinton-st., Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Pians to be prepared for new school to 
be erected at Percy-st., Paisley-rd. West, Govan, 
for which the architects are Hutton & Taylor (F), 
5, India-st., Glasgow. 

amitton.—Lanarkshire CC to have an annexe 
erected to the Catholic School, for which the archi- 
tect is William Watt (F), County Offices, Albert-st., 
Motherwell-Wishaw. 

Hamilton.—Pians prepared for the Scottish Special 
Housing Association, Lid., for new scheme of 66 
houses, for which the architect is J. Austin Bent 
(A), 15-19, Palmerston-pl., Edinbtrgh. 
_Kilwinning.—Pians to be prepared for the Scot- 
tish Special Housing Association, Ltd., for new 
scheme of 24 houses which are to be erected at the 
Fergushill housing site. The architect is J. Austin 
Bent (A). 15-19, Palmerston-pl., Edinburgh. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans to be prepared for 78 flatted 
houses for East Kilbride Development, Corporation. 
The architect is Frank Scott (L), Torrence House, 
East Kilbride. 

Lanarkshire.—P)ans in hand for new church halls 
for the Gillespie Moat Park Church, for which the 
architect is James J. Shannon (F), 45, High-t., 
Biggar. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans in hand for the erection of 
corporation houses at Delves and Bankhead, for 
* the prone is John M. White (F), 38, High- 
Sl., Lanark. 
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L enggeres Bed ho a See. Nat when 
are Stewa ‘ate ; 
ip ewands6., b rwgy Ve 
anarkshire.—Plans in hand for new pi 
poomyr di cg mae rm at brew: colliery, Pi — 
€ itect is James Allan ston- 
MUI cass to Si aidiace we ns ce 
: .—Plans to be red for th 
tish Special one Amoneten, Ltd., for = 
scheme of houses to be erected at Douglas housing 
site. The architect is J. Austin Bent (A), 15-19 
Palmerston-pl., Edinburgh. : 

Motherwell-Wishaw.—Lanarkshire OC to erect a 
new Catholic School on a North Motherwell site 
Plans to be prepared by their architect, William 
Watt (F), County Offices, Albert-st., Motherwell. 
Wishaw. 

Perthshire.—OC has plans in hand for new police 
houses and garage, etc., to be erected at Pitlochrie, 
their architect being Ian A. Moodie (A), County- 
tase, Fe. . 

gshire.—Pians to be prepared for maison. 

—_ a ne - ane for a e Corporation o 
a, whose architect is James C. D d $ 

of Works Offices, Alva. en oe 

Stivling.—Corporation to erect 44 houses at the 
Wellpark housing site, their architect being David 
Munro, Master of Works Offices, Stirling. 

Thorniliebank.—Approval has been given by the 
Board of Trade for the erection by Scottish Indus. 
trial Estates, Lid., of a new factory at Thornlie- 
bank Industrial Estate. It will be approximately 
32,000 sq. ft. in area and will be occupied by 
Vertimax, Ltd. 


CONSTRUCTION 





Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues, 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


_ For some contracts stil] open but not included 
in this list see previous issues. Those with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number. The dates 
at the heads of paragraphs are those for the sub- 
mission of tenders; a dagger (t) denotes closing 
date for applications; the name and address at the 
end refer to the person from whom particulars may 


be obtained. 
BUILDING 


Ke MAY 19. 
*tBucks CC.—Fire station, Waddesdon, nr. Ayles- 
bury. County A, Aylesbury. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders 


by June 12. 
MAY 20. 

*tSurrey CC.—Classrooms, Salfords County 
primary ‘school, Horley; Cheam County primary 
school and Sutton West secondary girls’ school. 
County Architect, Kingston. 








WE Give free advice 


Do the job 
Hire you the materials 


YOU SAVE our way 


OMPANY LTD 


37 SHACKLEWELL LANE, LONDON, E.8 





: MAY 22. 

*Seisdon RDC.—120 dwellings at White Hill, 

Kinver. Clerk of the Council. Dep. £3 3s. 
MAY 23. 

*tWinchester City C.—Six shops, three flats and 
two hhouses, Wavell-way, New Stanmore. A. 8. 
Wilson & Pitnrs., 8, Princes-st., Storey’s-gate, 
London, SW1. Dep. £2 2s. 


MAY 26. 

*tOxford City C.—Erection of (1) first instalment 
College of Further Education; (2) 3 flats at Rose 
Hill Frontage; (3) prim. scb. at Wood Farm estate; 
and (4) 48 flats at Barton End. City A. 

*tPaddington BC.—12 dwellings as extension 
Lancefield-ct., Kilburn-la., W9. p. £2 2s. 

*tSalop CC.—Inclusion on list of building con- 
tractors. County 4, Shrewsbury. 

MAY 28. PF a 

Bala (Merion) UDC.—38 houses with site works 

at Hafar. T. Davies, clerk, Council Offices. Dep 


3s. 
MAY 29. - 
*Lineotn (Kesteven) CC.—House and adaptation 
of buildings, No. 183 Holding Bourne estate. R. F. 
Barton, County Land Agent, Sleaford. 


MAY 30. Sant 

*tChigwell UDC.—10 dwellings at Little West 
Hatch. Tooley & Foster, Midland Bank-<hbrs.. 
Buckhurst Hill. ; 

*Durham CC.—Tow Law proposed County Primary 
School. County A, Court-la., Durham. 2 

*“tHayes and Hartington UDC.—65 dwellings, 
Barnhill estate. E&S 


JUNE 1. 
Cookham RDC.—Section 1, 14 houses and sites: 
section 2, 16 houses and site works; section o, + 


houses and site works; and section 4, 6 bungawows 
and site works. All at Cannon Bridge estaie, Cs 
ham Rise. J. Beevis, A&S, Council Offices, Our 
lands, 1, Bath-rd., Maidenhead. Dep. £2 2s. 

Great Ouse River Board.—Raiging and sireng" 
ing of Snettisham and Wolferton seabanks. 
gineer of the Board, “ Elmhurst,’ Brooklands 
Cambridge. Dep. £3 3s. 

JUNE 2. wae 

*Spalding UDC.—40 houses and 4 flats at St. Pos 
estave. S to the Council, Shori-st. Dep. £2 - 


JUNE 3. 

*Durham County Police Authy.—Eight » °° 
houses at Vart-rd., Woodhouse-<close estate, Bs «P 
Auckland. G. Clayton, FRIBA, Court-la., Du 

eer 4 Corpn.—Shops and flats at Scars 
st., Milton. Architectural & Planning Dept., 
Trongate, Glasgow. C1. : 

Grimsby CB.—Erection of occupation ¢° 
Second-ave., Nunsthorpe. J. V. Oldfield, B 
Municipal Offices, Town Hall-sq., Grimsby. De! 

*Guildford RDC.—30 dwellings at Cardinals e- 
Tongham. E&S. Dep. £6 6. 
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May 5 1953 


Ju 

Northwich uae —20  wellines at Rudheath estate. 
E48. Dep. £ 

‘ DC. =) houses on four eites. E&S. 48, 
aiid. Sitt ingbours. Dep. £338. each ag on 

UL t Ridi —24 
i 12s. ‘County. A.. . Bishopgarth,” ” Westfield 
rd, Wakefield. Dep. £2 28. 


ornec! 0. a -. t K t v 
* hurch UDO.—10 garages a empton-ave., 
° and Uliswater-way, Elm Park. 58. 


Horncp aren, 
Dep. cqness UDC.—M houses, Sundial estate. EAS. 
eves $0." New Vaynol ori 
arvonshire . — New aynol primary 

achool, *enrl rhos, Bangor. Coanty Architect, Caer- 

narvon Dep. 
JUNE 9. Bs Ress 

South Shields TC.—102 houses at Simonside estate. 
BE. Dep. £2 2s. 

*St. Helens 


BC.—51 houses, et estate. 
Hard-la, section. BE. Dep. £2 28 


JUNE 12, 
*Durham CC.—54 flats at Sunderland-rd. estate, 
scheme 2. City E&A. . £2 26. i 
Bs aeereaneet. * Elm 


“Harrow UDC.—36 flats, 
CE ee a Wak wena, Delibani 40 Tech- 
“Shefhe —Fi age, Co 

ie and Commerce, ge City A. Dep. £3. 


JUNE 1 
‘Crayford UDC.—18 flats 2 Crayford-rd. E&s. 
Dep. £2 23. 
JUNE 16. 


*poncaster BC.—10 shops with flate above at 
Reckett-rd., contract No. 378; 10 shops with flate 
above at Everingham-rd., Cartley, stage II, con- 
tract No. 422. Boro’ A, 15, South-parade, Doncaster. 
Dep. £2 2s, per contract. 

JUNE 17. 
ss BC.—Two houses at 26-28, Bramhope- 

, SET. TC. 

JULY 
"Deptford BC.—30 flats, 2 SEs. ; ee 
Ashley & Winton Newman, architects, 3, Verulam 
bides., Gray’s Inn, London, WC1. Dep. £2 2s. 


NO DATE. 

*t Worcestershire CC.—New buildings and adapta- 
tions at Avonbank, Pershore, est. cost £100,000, to 
form Institute of Horticulture. E. Harris & Part- 
ners, surveyors, 3, Bedford-sq., London, WC1. Dep. 


9 


Lc a. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


MAY 22. 


‘Harrow UDC.—Internal decorations to seven 
dwellings op Wealdstone housing estate. E&S. 
Stanmore. Dep. £2 

MAY 25. : 

‘tLeeds Regional Hospital Brd.—(a) Heating, 


hot and cold-water installati ons; (b) electrical in- 

tallation at new nurees’ hostels at Sutton branch 
of Hulj Royal Infirmary. Architect to Brd., Park- 
parade, Harrogate. Dep, £2 2s. per contract. 
Tenders by June 15. 

MAY 2%. * f 

Ongar RDC.—Modernisation of 21 houses at Little 
End and Harest., Stanford Rivers. E&S. Dep. 
£2 2s. 


MAY 27. 
Brierfield UDC.—External painting of 32 dwellings 
m Clegg-st. estate. 8. Dep. 2£1. 
Wrexham BC.—Electrical installations to 284 
houses on Queen’s Park estate (southern area) 
BE&S. Dep. £2 2s. 
MAY 29. 
Gravesend 8C.—External redecorations to 204 
ouses, Kings Farm estate. BE&S, 6, Woodville-ter. 


Dep. £2. 
JUNE 1. 
*Kingston-upon-Thames BC.—Redecoration of 160 
flats, Cambridge-dns. BS. 2s. 


“Richmond (Surrey) BC. External painting and 
minor repairs to 269 houses, Ham. BEA&S. Dep. 
£2 28 

‘Walthamstow BC.—Rebuilding of boundary wall 
r : iithamstow Cemetery, Queen’s-rd., E17. Boro’ 

&. 


E 8. 
< Reading BC. Re decoration of E. P. Collier 
t Swansea-rd, Boro’ A. 


JUNE 10. 
“Wallasey BC.—Painting of 706 houses. Boro’ A 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
bese oe 


*' Trowbridge UDC. bs and sewers on Studley 
Gre using site, third phase. Snajlum, Huggins 
‘ vre, 18. Brock-st., Bath. Dep. £2 2s 

MAY 27, : 
Midtiesex CC.-Bituminous macadam surfacing 


‘ A County E, 10, Gt. George-st., Westminster, 


AY 2. 
Bar‘vet uDe.—Patching b+" surface dressing of 
ca E&s, 


i ays, year 1963-64. Ravenscroft 
H Vood. st., Barnet. 


N sarum City ©.—Surface dressing of roads. 
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| 
City E, Counci] House, Bourne Hill, Salisbury. 
Dep. £2 23. 


Y 2. 
Camberweli BC.—A pat vin rks South 
omer aie dain dadhitdiii 
ace dress approxim 
76,000 sq. yds. road 5 as op 
Merton and Morden U DC.—Surface dressing of 
roads. E&S, Morden "ial, — 


Ed. ieaueelieeatiooian of school play- 


arene within the coun Cou A, Liangefni. 
Tenders by June 22 " om 
JUNE 5. 
Maidenhead 8C. — / resurfacing. 
BE&S, 14, Craufurd-rise, Maidenhead. Dep. £2. 
JUNE 38, 


Barrow-upon-Soar RDC.—6,250 lin. yds. of mains. 
A. Cotterell & Son, meer, 54, Victoria-st., West- 
minster, SW1. Dep. £5 3% 

B RDC.—1 500 lin. yds. sewers with 
fittings and pumping station. A. Cotterell] & Son, 
coctncans, 54, Victoria-st., Westminster, SW1. Dep 


JUNE 
Blyth BC.—Roads ps ~t a8 at housing estate 
No. 22. BE. Dep. £2 
a 12. 


Brighouse 8C.—Resurfacing of 
14,100 sq. yds, roads. BE. Dep. £1. 
JUNE 15. ; 

Shaftesbury RDC.—13.640 yds. mains and 400,000- 
gall, r.c reservoir and pumping station at Iwerne 


approxunately 


Hill; 3,000-gail. r.c. tank and pumping station at 
Stubhampton, Tarrant Gunville. A. J. Allen, 
FRICS, Half Moon-st., Sherborne. Dep, £4 4s 


Sturminster RDC. —Comprehensive water scheme, 
Aubrey J. Allen, FRICS, consultant engineer, Half 
Moon-st., Sherborne, Dorset. Dep. £3 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Croydon.—Hovses.—Erection of % houses off 
Grave! Hill, Addington, is proposed by New British 
Garden Estates, Ltd., 1/3, Addiscombe-rd. 

Croydon.—Crvurcn Hati.—Erection of church hall 
in Lower Addiscombe-rd. is proposed by Scherrer & 
Hicks, architects, 19, Cavendish-sq., W1. 

Dagenham.—Buncatows.—Town planning  per- 
mission has been granted to proposals by Ashtons’ 
Development Co.. Ltd., builders, 3, Tolworth-parade, 
East-rd., Chadwell Heath. for erection of 19 bunga- 
lows and 18 garages at Portland-gdns. 


THE WINDSOR 
PARQUET 











FLOOR en 
e Seasoned Oak 
e Cheaper than any other 
Hardwood floor 


e Available now 


ONSITE FLOORING CO. 


12, Wigmore Place, W.1 
Langham 2256 
and from:— 


F. Barber & Son Ltd. 

Broad & Co. Ltd., London 

R. W. Brooke & Co. Ltd. 

J. P. Corry & Co. Ltd, Belfast 

J. P. Corry & Co. Ltd., Dublin 
Coventry Tile Co. Ltd. 

Flortile Ltd., Newcastle 

Holmes (Norwich) Ltd. 

Jaconello Ltd. 

Leeds Floorcraft Co. 

Lecto Floors & Tiles Ltd. 

London Flooring Co. (Reading) Ltd. 
Macdougall & Son Ltd., Glasgow 
National Flooring Co. Ltd. 

New Floor Installations Ltd. 

N. Jack & Co., Newcastle 

N. Wales Floorings 

Sherwood Floors Ltd., Nottingham 
South Western Flooring Co. Ltd., Totnes 
Zeta Wood Flooring Co. (1910) Ltd. 
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gy AG fae egg mn by 8. W: 

builder, 42, Apeeneht4.. Pong 4 

be acy of 2 8 rd. have been 
wn 





ect is E. C. P. 


Kennington. 
& Ptnrs., pn Pie gd 3, Park-eq. Mews, 
pose the erection of a nurses’ home in in Newkuraak. 
tanky tentete aero te ceca 3 eTown. 
eir a rem ‘ , 
Ltd., Pi me oneee Works Mh aenntges rd., ze. We 


Tuperc 
Metropolitan Regional Ho 


Southall. 
BL. Wi, propane the iowita Bo Board, uf Fordang 


Wood Green.—H —BC hav ed plane 
subeaited te Autleans’ toa General Properties ~ 


Ltd., builders, 44, Hercules-rd., SE1, for erection 
one shop with maisonette over at 1, Vincent-rd., — 
dwelling houses at 75/79, Moselle-ave., and 1g fla 

on land between 35 and 65, Bury-rd. 


(PROVINCIAL) 
Atmwick.—Layout plans 100 more ey wll 
houses at Shilbottle to ped satensden to Ministry for 
apparel by es EEC Architects, Reavell & 
ds Bank-chbrs. 
wattrinoham. “het ee a Day 
a. ‘or roa 
(Architect, H. Hankinson, 3 ws abtrine 


' . m). 
scented teats on contracts wil) be let for 
Birth power station, for Britigh , 
he Consulting van per ca & Me , 
Carliol House, gayi 

- to erect oy Soon at Bingham, 
12 a yworth and four at Owthorpe, £67,912 est. 
cost. 


Birkenhead.—TC p poy oe ge pemvension of No. 100, 
mdse rd., Oxton, as tel pest, 
propose po Eyl home for 


aged at ‘Alvechurch-rd., West Heath, £50,000 est. 


iy ~ (Co. Durham).—The North-East Joint Air- 
port Committee to mento authorities about ~~ 
a proposed major airport at Boldon, est- 


Cheadie (Staffs).-RDC propose further 40 houses 
at Cheadle and 30 at Forsbrook.—Approved new club 
remises at East-ave., Werrington, for British 


ion. 
OC propose 113 , pai at ase ay and 
. eae ar at Buckilow, 40 at piacclense id, 20 ab 
Hyde, 112 at Bredbury and Romiley, as Marnie, 
10 at Haze} Grove and Bramhali, uight at Disle 
and 15 at Stalybridge, for Manchester overs 


ation. + 
OT eecterteld.—TC p propose erection of 20 howses at 
Pevensey estate by Direct Labour. 
been ag na A ge | éstimates 
amounting prepa Simpkin, 
for erection of 55 houses at Mootaide 
—TC a further 1,700 houses dur. 


ing the 1953/ * oe. 

Dartington. . acquired Braaknome Hal 
estate as site for 900 houses. The hall Y el be con- 
verted into girls’ sch. Plans by Boro’ 

Daventry.—Licensing Justices approved tans for 
alterations and improvements at : and 
Hounds,”’ Charwelton. 

Doncaster.—EC seek approval for ecomtian of cty. 
sec. sch. at Cantley estate, £134,600 est. cost. 


Durham. =e. éch. and coll for 
FE at Fishburn. Oe. A, G. R. Clayton, Courtls, 


rham. 

Durham.—M of E approved alterations to Wal- 
worth Castle new spec, sch., £51,700; and erection 
pa pewten Aycliffe new cty. jun. ech., £83,968, est. 


by (Durham).—RDC approved revised lay- 
out plan for medica] centre. canteen and pithead 
baths at South Hetton, for NCB. 

Felting-on-T yne.—UDC approved scheme for build- 
ing 130 more uouses at Heworth. §, H. Fawcett. 

Gateshead.—EC to build inf. sch. at Wrekenton. 
Plans by BS&A,-A. J. McGregor. 

Gateshead. —Corp. approved y= for eight-etorey 
flats for 800 people in Barn-cl. Plans by Boro’ S&A, 
A. K. McGregor. 

Gosforth (Northumberiand).—UDC issned block 
licence to Cussins (Contractors), Lid. ‘The Drive, 
for erection 3 houses. 


Halitax.—TC approved draft layout f dweil- 
ings at Brow Bottom estate. a ihe tae 
Hexham.—W. Dixon & Son, 1, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne, epared layout pia 

further - See at Kevborouen , for ; siengl 
Lanes.— seek lor revised 

plans for 14 dairy peldines & gt Breck — ont Wrea 


Green, £139,008 est. cost.—EC 
schemes in 1954/5 sch. 


Phen smear 
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three FERC sec. and three FE cty. sec. (No. 
2); Middleton panehe | two FERO sec., two 
FERC inf. (Phase Il); and two FE _ cty. 
jun. .(No. 2 Phase 1): Huyton-with-Roby: 

t. Aidan’s two FERC inf., Brookhouse (Phase 
I) and Stockbridge-la.; three FE cty. | sec.; 
one FE cty. inf. and jun., Poulton-le-Fylde; Mount 
Skip, three FE cty. sec., Worsley; two FERC sec., 
Leyland; three FERC sec., Ormekirk; St. James’s- 
rd. oty, sec., Orrell; Peel Green: three FERC sec., 
Eccles; Hartshead, three FE cty. sec., Ashton- 
under-Lyne; Gorse Hill, two FE cty. sec. (boys), 
Stretford; cty. inf. and jun. Thornton; Ivy Farm, 
one FE ety. inf. and jun., Rainhill; three FE gram., 
Swinton/Worsley; reserve (Kirkby West); three FE 
ety. inf. and jun. and two FE inf. and jun., 
Worsley (Wharton area); one FE cty. inf. and jun. 
and one FERC inf. and jun.; extensions, Balmora!- 
rd. ety. sec., Morecambe and Heysham; three FE 
ety. sec., Kirkham; three FE cty. sec., Walton-le 
Dale: three FE ety. sec., Colne Park; Bursclough 
4wo FE cty. sec., Ormskirk; three FE cty. sec., 
Shevington; three FERC sec., Leigh; three FE cty. 
sec. Denton; three FE ety. sec., Accringten ; Culceth 
or Padgate area, three FE oty, sec., Golborne ; three 
FE cty. gram., Maghull; and one FE girls gram. 
{Phase I), Clitheroe, Cty. A., G. Noel Hill, County 
Offices, Preston.—CC to include folowing fire stns. 
in 1953-4 programme:—Swinton and Pendlebury, 
£77,782 est; Radcliffe £30,000. 

Lanchester (Durham).—RDC proposes 20 houses 
at Burnhope. 5 ; 

Leamington Spa.—BC to appoint C. H. Osborne, 
The Parade as quantity surveyor for 139 houses at 
Lillington. y 

Manchester.—-TC approved erection of four-storey 
building to form wholesale market, sale rooms, 
warehouse and offices at 11-13, Swan-st—Recommend 
Assize Courts Com. to agree to erection of Palace 
of Justice at Water-st., £1,000.000 est. cost.— 
Approved 169 thouses, 4 cottage flats and 11 aged 
persons’ bungalows at Pee) Hall-rd., Wythenshawe ; 
13 aged persons’ bungalows at Carrswood-rd., 
Brooklands neighbourhool, Wythenshawe; 60 “ No- 
Fines” flats at Ohapel-st., Blackley neighbour- 
hood; 3% “ No®Fines ” houses on roads Nos. 35 and 
%, off White Mose-rd., Charlestown neighbourhood. 
Blackley, and 60 off Plant Hill-rd., Blackley; 7 
shops, 4 flats, 5 maisonettes at Chapel-la. and Piant 
Hill-rd., Blackley. —To give further consideration to 
following projects under blitzed buildings recon- 
struction scheme :—Offices and showrooms at Quay- 
st.: offices and showrooms at junction of Peter-st. 
and Watson-st.; rebuilding of premises for use as 
offices and showrooms at junction of Deansgate and 
Cumberland-st.—EC approved plans for new gram. 
sch. at Wythenshawe, £252,673 est. cost. 

Middlesbrough.—TC to build another 78 houses in 
Park End area. BE, J. A. Kenyon, Municipal-bidgs. 

Newoastle-under-Lyme.—BC approved layout 
plans for Northwood-la. housing site.—BC spprered 
erection of bus stn. at Hassell-st., for Potteries 
Motor Traction Co., Ltd. ‘ 2 

Newton Aycliffe (Durham).—Magistrates’ licence 
issued to Vaux & Sons, Sunderland, for public- 
house, “Iron Horse.” Architects, Spence & Price, 
St. Mary’s-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

North Riding.—EC to build branch {ibrary at 
Catterick Camp, and proposes inf. sch. at South 


Bank. 

N .—Hostel for 20 blind workers to 
be built on Low Willington housing estate, Wall- 
send, for CC. Cty. A, C. C. Brown, County Hall, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 

Northumberiand.—CC plan erection of child wel- 
fare centres at Bedlington Station, Tweedmouth, 
Haltwhistle, Hexham, Red Row, Whitley Bay and 
Willington Quay. 

Nottingham.—TC seek loan £11,440 for adapta- 
tion Clifton Hal! as a sch. 

Otley.__West Riding CC propose erection of new 
fire stn, at Bondgate. : 

Poynton.—PC Counci! of St. George's received 
building licence for erection of Sunday-sch. behind 
Alms Houses. 

Quinton.—Methodist Circuit propose extensions to 
Church and erection of Sunday-sch., £10,000 est. 
cost. 

Rothbury.—RDC approved revised plans by United 
Automobile Services, Ltd., Grange-rd., Darlington, 
for proposed bus station, waiting-room and offices. 

Rothbury.—_RDC to negotiate with J. Campbell 
Smith, North Banks, Amble, for erection 12 houses 
at Longframlington. ; 

ugby._RDC propose development of housing 
estate at Hawkesbury Hall. : 

St. Helens.—TC approved layout for 620 dwellings 
at Derbyshire Hil) estate. Sei 8 

Shefheld.—Rec. Hospital Brd. to prepare prelimin- 
ary scheme for development at Whittington Hall 

Smethwick.—EC propose extensions to Holly 
Lodge girls’ g@ram. sch. in 1954/5 programme.—TC 
received approval for extensions to Council House, 
£36.000 est. cost.—Propose Stage 11 of new sec. 
sch. in Sandwell area in 1954/5 programme. 

Sotihull.—EC to ask OC to include erection of new 
special day sch. in 1964/5 programme. 

Solihull —EC received approval for boys’ gram, 
sch. at Tudor Grange estate, £184,245 est. cost. 

South Shields——Newcastle Reg. Hospital Brd.. 
“ Dunirva,” Osborne-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, proposes 
premature baby unit at S. Shields Maternity 
Hospital. Board’s Chief A, P. H. Knighton. 

South Shields—J. H. Morton & Sons, Bank- 
chbrs.. Fowler-st., are appointed architects by TO 
for alterations and adaptations to former White- 
leas Hospital, also architects for additional class- 
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rooms at St. Gregory’s sch., Haeton.—G. R. Smith 

& Partners, Charlotie-ter., prepared plans for foot- 

ball stand at Simonside Hall, for South Shields 
v 


Stalybridge.—BC appointed Howard & Benson, 88, 
Mosiley-st., Manchester, architects for erection of 
houses at Copley estate-—-To invite N. Murray, 
Booth-st.. Stalybridge, to submit tender for 32 flats 
at Demesne-st. 

Stanley (Co. Durham).—-H. Harrop, motor trader, 
High-st., Stanley, to erect showroom and two 
bungalows at Chester-rd. 

Stockton-on-Tees. —-_MH&LG approved price nego- 
tiated with Moore & Cartwright by TC for erection 
of doctor’s quarters and 26 houses at Roseworth.— 
TC received loan sanction £63,817 for erection of 48 
houses. Builders, H. A. Dawson Estates, Ltd., 
Billingham, for 24 and J. ©. Watson, Ltd., Stockton, 
for 24.G. Hope, Ltd., builders, Church-rd., to erect 
eight houses in Coxwold-rd. area. 

Stourbridge.—TC have approved in _ principle 
erection of shops on second stage of Wollaston 
Fields Housing Scheme. . 


Stretford.—BC approved plans for 12 houses at 


Granby-rd. for A. Wallwork; six houses adjoining 
499 and 522 King’s-rd., for Littler & Rich, Ltd. 

Sunderiand.—TC to build men’s hostel to accom- 
modate 36 men at Pennywell. Plans by Boro’ A, 
Grange House, Stockton-rd. 

Sundertand.—TC to let contract for erection’ of 
two CD training centres on Ford estate and Plains 
Farm estate. Plans by H. C. Bishop, Boro’ A, 
Stockton-rd. ; 

Sunderiand.—TC approved plans by North-Eastern 
Trading Estates, North Shields, for factory to be 
erected at Paliion, for Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd. 
_Tynemouth.-TC to erect 100 houses at North 
Shields. Boro’ E, D. M. O°herlihy, 16, Northumber- 
land-sq.. North Shields.-TC approved reconstruc- 
tion of North Shields fish quay, cost £100,000. Con- 
sulting engineers, L. Mouchel & Partners, 9 
Ellison-pl., Newcastle-on-Tvne. , 

Tynemouth.—TC discussing with A. J. Seal & 
Partners, architects, Majestic-chbrs., Westover-st.. 
Bournemouth, the question of developing land at 
Kennersdene by private enterprise —C. Solomon, St. 
Mary’s-pl., architect for showroom and store, Percy 
Park-rd., for Johnson & Sons, ltd.—Haswell & 
Son, 77, Tyne-st., North Shields, prepared layout 
plans for houses between Preston Park and Otter- 
burn-rd.—A Site of nearly 14 acres being appropri- 
ated by EC at Lynn-rd. for proposed RC sec. mod 
scn, ; 

Walisend.—-Medical treatment centre to be duilt 
at Rising Sun Cokiery, Plans i ; *¢ 
Dept., Gosforth, Newcastle. ay ae ene 
eae approved 12 fourstorey flats at 

Warrington.—4vreenall Whitley & Co.. Ltd 

ingt hitle} ., Ltd., pro- 

pose erection of new houses 
Orford porn ny public-h at Dallam and 
itley Bay..-H. Jewels, builder, 55, W ‘e 
ave., plans 42 houses at Sandringham eae es 
ae. Durham Ice Rink, proposes ice rink at Hill 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

ft Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification 

Denotes accepted by H.M. Government Depart- 
&. 


Alnwick.—Erection of 14 houses at Cras 
— Ate, meerel & Cahill, Lovie Bask 
pany £21.99), . Carse & Son, Ltd., Oldgate, 
Ayr.—Erection of 52 -honses at the Craigie hous- 
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ing site. Thomas O’Brien (F), architect. Cons 
brs., High-st., ' ate, Ayr: “aycrtual 
Housing Corporation, Ltd., Coatbridge, £e4oe7 
Barnsiey.—138 houses on the Athersley Nort h 
estate, for TC: *Walter Dunk & Sons, Lita “Pee! 
st., Barnsley, £202,760 (revised tender) =" 

Bethnal Green.—16 flats and maisonettes Shipi 
st. tor 2. a ae Lubetkin, architec, 
, Piccadilly, . Quantities by Veale &§ @ 
19, Hanover-sq., W1:— Dy Veale & Sanders, 
-«» LW 





red Sanamins —, ves ae bes 
alter Gladding & Co., Ltd. ... + S 
Godr BOO WS a = ha 
*Poolman (Builders), Ltd... ... 1. Sap 5 

Bolton.—Houses for B.C. :—146 houses and 6 fat 4 
(Gregory) type, Phase 1 of Beeightmet neighbour. os 
hood unit: *Gregory Construction (North-West) fiek 
Lid. £231,265 ; 40 « dwellings, poronto-st. estate: *W. u 

sionel Gray (1953), -» Hospital-bidgs., Darley Sup 
Farnworth ‘ p:tai-bidgs., Darley, 

dford.—Erection of seven blocks o pa’ 
storey flats and four-storey maisonettes, pe A on nt 
estate, for TC: *Direct Labour, £106,372. 

_ Cariton (Notts).—3%6 bungalows, scheme No 72, cae 
Coronation Walk, Burton-rd., Gedling Housing site <u 
No. 29, for UDC: *U. D. Sweeney & Palmer, Ltd ’ 
Beechdale-rd., Aspley, Nottingham, £36,091.’ ” of 
__Shesterfietd Construction of combined public con : 

venience on Stand-rd. Recreation Groun Y: , Sat 
“Direct Labour, £2,947. me OR Br 

oventry.—Erection of 9 flats, Humphrey Wanley. bin 
cres., Tile Hill neighbourhood unit (North), for TC: 

George Wimpey & Co., Ltd., Hammersmith-gr, bu 
London, W.6, £244,734; 42 flats and 11 garages. ste 
Hall’s Farm estate, Stoke Aldermoor: *Garlicks. t 
Ltd., 42, Far Gosford-st., £62,591; 12 flats and nine the 
garages: ‘*Bratby & Sons, . Melowdew-rd.. pe 
Wyken, £18,054; 18 flats, Bell Green neighbourhood Ir 
unit: *F. G. Robinson, Swan-la., £22,525. “o 

Darlington.—Extensions to X-ray department at : 
Darlington Memorial Hospital, for Newcastle St 
Hospital Brd., ‘* Dunira,’’ Osborne-rd., Newcaatle- ay 
on-Tyne. P. H. Knighton, ARIBA, Board’s Chief 4 
A: *Dunn & Dunwell, Arden-st., Darlington, £4,877 
(in place of tender withdrawn). th 

1 urham.—Erection of ambulance headquarters at ro 
High Carr House, Framweligate Moor, for CC. Cty di 
A., G. R. Clayton, Court-la., Durham: *R. Matthews T 
& Co., Villiers-st., Sunderland, £27,946. “ 

Durham.—Alterations and additions to Hartbur : 
Lodge Children’s Home, Stockton, for CC. Cty. A., M 
G. R. Clayton, Court-la., Durham: *L. Brown & Son, ut 
Boathouse-la., Stockton-on-Tees, £4,280. L 

Durham.—Erection of children’s home at Tow o 
Law, for CC. Cty. A., G. R. Clayton, Court-la., L 
Durham : *A. Lax & Sons, Crook, Co. Durham, © 
— 7 r( 

urham.—Erection of ambulance depot at Fish- 4 
burn, for CC. Cty. A., G. R. Clayton, Court-la., T 
Durham: *f. Addison, 40, Farnham-ter., Sunder- I 
land, £6,110. f 

Eston.—22 aged persons’ bungalows on the 
Redcar-rd. East estate. South Bank, for UDC. N.C. $ 
Harrison, AMICE, MIMunE, E&S, Normanby-rd . 
South Bank. Middlesbrough. *Shannon (Con- 
tractors), Lid., Middlesbrough, £27,130 (in lieu of I 
tender previously accepted). 

Fareham (Hants).—5e dwellings, Hillson-dr.. for 
UDC. H. T. Privett, E&S, Westbury Manor, West- 
st., Fareham: *Nail & Holloway, Ltd., Cornaway- 
la., Portchester, Hants, £68,564. 

Gateshead.—Erection of Presbytery at Millway, 
for RC authorities. Architect, R. Burke, Lambton- 
rd., Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne: *Carruthers & 

Son, 1, Heugh-ter., South Shields. Cost, approx 
£4,400. 

Glasgow.—Plans prepared for extension to the 
factory at Parliamentary-rd., for Collins Mantles, 
Ltd. Mr. Magnus Duncan (F), architect, 234, Eglin- 
ton-st., Glasgow. Excavation, brick, building and 
allied works, *Hunter & Clark, Ltd. Glasgow. 
Stee] construction and aHied works. *P. & W 
MacLennan, Ltd., Kinning-park, Glasgow. 

Glasgow.—Works for Corpn. :—Temp. prim. sei. al 

Blyth-rd., Balarnock (Site No. 9). John MacNab 
(F), architect, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow: *The Bristo! 
Aeroplane Co. (Weston), Ltd., Weston-super-Mare: 
steel windows for Toryglen prim. sch.: *Frederick 
Braby & Co., Idd., Springburn, Glasgow, £9,224; 
alterations and additions to provide, at Renfrew-st.. 
4a new domestic science dept.: *Andrew MacLennan. 
Ltd., Glasgow, £13,737. 

Gosforth.—Erection of six old people’s bungalows 
and a communal room on the South Gosforth Farm 
estate, for UDC. ©. Wyld, S.: *William Jackson 
Audley-rd., Gosforth, £9,543. 

_ Greenock.—Plans prepared for new storey. altera- 
tions and additions to Walter G; MacAulay’s whole- 
sale bakery at Roxburgh and Captain-sts. Thos 
W. Eley (F), architects, 50, Bowes-rd., Acton, W5 
*The Universa} Engineers, Ltd., Glasgow €1. 

Greenock.—Plans prepared for the new Larkficld 
prim. sch. at the housing estate. J. B. Kirkwood & 
bin dl (FEA). arcing, Goriten House. Bis 18 

-. Douglas-st., Glasgow: . Lind & (6., 

Ltd., Eldershie, Renfrewshire. 

Greenock.—Pians prepared by their architects for 
new £%,000 addition. which Scott’s Shipbuildinz & 
Engineering Co., Ltd., Main-st., Dellingburn, will 
have erected at their Cartsburn shipbuilding yard. 
Crouch & Hogg. MInstCE, consultant engineers. 18. 
Woodside-cres., Woodlands-rd.. Glasgow. Site pre- 

aration and allied works: *John Drysdale & Co.. 

td., Glasgow, £8.600; structural! steelwork. p nes 
and cutters, and allied works: *The Glasgow S‘ce! 
Roofing Co., LAd., Glasgow, £40,200; glazing, shret- 
ing and allied works: *Robertson Thrane, ['/., 


- 
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w. .J. Cheshire, £14,000; cranes, installation and 
alied works: “Sir Witiam Arrol & Co., Ltd., Dal- 
marnock, Glasgew, £20,500 
Koignley.—l4 houses, Colne-rd., for TC: *F. W. 
H Builders), Ltd., Oak-ave., Bingley. £18,878. 
Liverpool. —Reinstatement of The Towers, Belvi- 
de Road, for Auxiliary Fire Service, for TC: 
\ le ad Bailding Co., Ltd., 232, Rice-la., Liver- 
on 
rd ae€, Dak ae Reg. Hospital Brd. Exten- 
to thoracic surgery unit roadgreen, Edge- 
*Brook Constructions (Liverpool), Ltd:, 


ral © 


Biake-st., Liverpool, £15,212; classroom block 
for ‘upational therapy at Newchureh: *Kearsley 
& Gee, Ltd., Heath-rd. Sawmills, Ashton-in-Maker- 
field, £12,721. 

Loftus (Yorks).—Proposed scaling dam water 
supply scheme, for the Cleveland Water Co., Salt- 
burn, including the construction of dam, filtration 
pia! water mains and reservoirs to provide a 


mikon gallons of water daily. Engineers, Water- 
house & Rounthwaite, 165, Westmorland-rd., New- 
-astie-on-Tyne ‘Baines & Co. (Northern). Ltd., 
igaith, Cumberland. Cost, approx. £400,000. 

© London (Air Ministry)—New contracts to value 
ef £500 or over for week ended May 9:- 

Ventilating services: Supervents, Ltd., Sideup By- 
pass, Kent. Heating an ventilating services: The 
Brightside ——— & Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Liverpool, 8. Building work: is & Waiters, Ltd., 
Leamington Spa, Warwicks; Farrans, Ltd., Edin- 
burgh. General maintenance work - Willcocks & 
stephens, Lid., Paignton, Devon. 

, London (B ritish Railways).—Contracts placed by 

» Eastern Region :—Renewal of awning to up-side 
piathaaie at Newark (Castle) Station: *Johnson 
Ireion, Lid., Arnold-rd., London, SW17. Repairs to 
connecting bridge to ‘Pontoon’ at New Holland; 
samuel Butler & Co., Ltd., Albion Works, 
Sane near Leeds. Maintenance of per- 

manent way, Peterborough Los tog os Lid., 
4, Dolhtis Park, Finchley, London, N 

London (British Railways). Contracts placed by 
the London Midiand: Region:—Tar spraying and 
road repairs during 1953 in the Crewe engineer’s 
district: “Johnson Bros. (Aylesford), Ltd., Vale-rd., 
Tonbridge, Kent. Tar spraying and road repairs 
during 1953 in tre Derby North engineer's district. : 
W. & J. Glossop, Lid., 1, St. Geo e’s-pl., The 
Mesut York. Tar spraying and road repairs in 
the Northampton engineer’s district: “Paroads, 
Lid., 21-22, Old Baizy, London, ECl. Recladding 
of a portion of No. 3 span roof at Manchester 
London-rd. passenger station: *Permanite, Lid., 455, 
Old Ford-rd.. London, E3. Tar spraying and ‘road 
repairs during 1953 in the Walsall engineer’s dis- 
trict: *Johnson Bros, (Aylesford), Ltd., Vale-rd., 
Tonbridge, Kent. Repairs to the roof steelwork at 
Rugby Midland Station: *Samue! Butler & Co., Ltd., 
Aibion Works, Stanningley, near Leeds. Renewal 
of hot water service for cleaning purposes at Long- 
sight carriage shed: *Norris Warming Co., Ltd., 
317, Chapelst., Salford, 3, Lancs. Labour only for 
the cleaning and painting of Manchester London- 
rd. Station: “Clarke & Son (Wigan), Lid., 28a, 
Mesnes-rd., Wigan. Demolition of existing platform 
roofing and supports at Derby Station: 
Demolition & Construction Co., Ltd 

London (British Railways).—Contracts placed by 
tne Eastern Region of British Railways :— 

Replacement by reinforced concrete pipes of stream 
under bridge between Waltham Junction and Stave- 
fey and Oak Sidings (Eaton Branch): *Wellerman 
Bros., Ltd., Bun-st., Sheffield 3. Construction of 
ambulance buildings at Doncaster (Crimpsail) 
shops: *Bernard Pumfrey, Ltd., Wintern Works, 
Lea-rd., Gainsborough, Lines. Cleaning and paint- 
ing of Therpede-Soken, Kirby Cross, Frinton-on- 
Sea and Wa.ton-on-Naze stations: *J. Arundel & 
Co. (Louth), Ltd., Cornmarket, Louth. Cleaning 
and painting of Tilbury Riverside station: *R. 
Ridd & Son (Contractors), Ltd., 7, Burntwood-ave., 
Hornchurch, Essex. Supply and delivery of two 
diesel mechanical shunting locomotives at Ipswich 
ind Colchester: *The Drewry Car Co., Ltd., City 
Wall House, Finsbury Pavement, London EC2. Re- 

construction of goods offices at Mile End goods 
depot: “George Simpson (London), Ltd., 53, Ebury- 
st.. London, SW1. Construction of an enclosure 
for diesel electric locomotives at Kang’s Cross 
motive power depot: *George Simpson (London), 
itd., 5, Ebury-st., London, SW1. 
_ London (Metropolitan Police).—Contracts niaced 
by Metropolitan Police. External and internal 

epairs and decorations at Islington Police Station, 
Mat nsfic ld & Neil, Ltd., £2,168. Erection of 6 flats 
at Hill Park, Peckham. Kerridge (Cambridge) 
Ltd. "213.481. 

London (MoW). Contracts placed by MoW during 
‘eek ended May 2 

London: GO Whitehall, Southern-bldgs., SW1, 1m- 

mal decorations, John Greenwood Lid., King 
“ lham-st. House, Arthur-st.. EC4. Cambridgeshire - 

tC Virus, Research Laboratory, Huntingdon- 
Cambridge, erection of hut and covered 
Coulson & Son, Ltd., 37, St. Andrews- 
Cambridge. Cardiganshire: MS RAE, 
rporth, extension and alterations to canteen, 
erton Builders, Ltd., Totnes, Devon. Devon 
Tavistock, erection of TE, Pearn Bros.. Ltd.. 


norst., Plymouth 
RAF Records, 


4 


_— 


ucestershire: Air Ministry, 
-rn-ave., Barnwood, external painting, w.J.B 

Ltd.. Barton om, Gloucester. Kent- 
|. erection of TRS Goodsell, 133, Chatham 
Chatham, a BR DSIR, Thorntonhall, 
on of radioactive laboratory, R. M. Gibson & 





THE BUILDER 


Co., Ltd., 161, Longelde +6: Glasgow, 82. Warwick 
shire: Ministry of Labour. Chace Hostel, bag mo 
yet ena internal redecoration pviark & : Fenn. 
ringfie. Mose irmi am 13 

Renfrewshire: MacDougalhst., Useenavhs ot 

oe to form section stock stores for post 
a races. Pn con res, Cireenock. 
—Contrac laced 4 

cm meok ended May y 2:— - . 
arwie re vered storage, Redpath Brown 
Be Co., Lid., London, WC2. Somersetshire: Paint- 
Ww. . Pickeri & Sons, Lid., Watford. 
Hampehies ; Structural steelwork, Dawnays, Lid., 
London, SWll. Wiltshire : Painting and decorat- 
ing, M. A. Appleton (Contrs.), Litd., Wolverhamp- 
ton; Road Bn C. J. Elliott & Co., Lid., Bristol. 
Berkshire : Fencing, J. B. Corrie & Co., Lid., Lon- 
don, SW1; Road Brg Allweather Mechani- 
cal Groutin Co., London, SW1. Shropshire : 


Painting, M. A. Fe Re (Contrs.), Ltd., Wolver- 
hampton. 
Lancashire: Renewal of floors, Fairelongh & 


Foster, Ltd., Bootle. Herefordshire: Treatment of 
hutting sheeting, Bitumen Industries, Slough. 
Shropshire: Roof repairs, Berry, Wiggins & Co., 
Lid., London, EC4. Anglesey : Miscellaneous, 
Henry Jones . Son, Rhosneigr. Denbighshire : 
Miscellaneous, A. BE. Davies & Sons, Lid.. Wrexham. 
Kent: Building, Rice & Son, Ltd., London, SW9; 
Roofing. repairs, Adlon Erectors, Ltd., London, 
SW2 uilding, J. J. Jagger & Co., Ltd. Sidcup. 
Essex: Building work, E, A. Coryn & Son, Horn- 
church; Painting, W. T. Pickering & Sons, Ltd., 
Watford. 

Luton.—26 houses with roads and sewers at Hay- 
hurst-rd., for BC. BE&S: *P. G. Rolt, Lid., rear 
xd, Leagrave- rd., Luton, £38,781. 

Manchester.— Erection of, combined public conve- 
nience in Openshaw, for TC: *R. R. & J. Willan, 
Sale. 

Middlesbrough.—F actory ogtiiaen in Marsh-rd., 
for Lionweld, Ltd.: *Direct La 
Newcastle-on-T yne.—Office oxtenelvan. Graing 
st.. for Co-operative Permanent Building Seaiely : 
*Gill & Nicholson, New Bridge-st., Newcastle-on- 

Tyne. 

Newcastile-on-Tyne.—The Grainger block of offices, 
90 to 104, Grainger-st., Newcastle-on-Tyne, are to be 
reconstructed from the plans of C. 8. Errington, 4, 
Grainger-st.. Newcastle: *Wilfrid Marshall, Ltd., 
Eldon-3q., Newcastle. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—A commencement has been 
made on new RC ‘Charch in Monkehester-rd. Archi- 
tect, R. Burke, Lambton-rd., Jesmond, Newcastle: 
*A. Anderson (Contractors), Ltd., Stanmore-rd., 
Newcastle, £12,000. 

Neweastle-on-Tyne.—Subtrades let by City C for 
converting Jesmond Dene House into especial 
boarding sch. General contractors, A. Anderson, 
Ltd., Stanmore-rd., Newcastle. Heating: *CWS, 
Ltd.. West Blandford-st., Neweastle, £4,631; elec- 
trica] work: *Tanjon (Newcastle), Ltd., Queen-st., 
Newcastle, £2,903. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Conversion of premises in 
Clayton-td. into School of Art and Industrial De- 
sign, for EC. Plans by City A., G. Kenyon, 18, 
Cloth-market, Newcastle: *F. J. Hepple, Ltd., Dunn- 
st.. Newcastle, £6,018. 

North Shields.—Erection of new wing at Tyne- 
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moot bet om, for Mr. W. Bilson: *T. W. Grey 
& Son, Front<st., Tynemouth. 
—24 Bet ne bedroomed | Bats, ee st., 


TC: & Richmond, bees mt 2 Beee a od 
Fines ” Se sdlienal Soe * 
of Weston-la. housing 

Co., Ltd. 


Penrith.—Erection of new Deadauarer for Pen- 
= hse Union Footbal Clab: 
enri 
Portsmouth.— Work oats gar yey on two shops, 
three flats and ga nde wy g Nos. 3, 4, 
High-st., 2, 4 and 6, erd., Portsmouth. 
The architect is A. G. Goodair, ints snenere 
House Osborne-rd.. Southsea, ‘Sadler & Co 
Port House, Old Portsmouth, £13,700 
Runcorn.— Erection a, houses for T.C.: 
Jones (Contractors), Ltd., £485,807. 


*wW. E. 


Scottish Housing Association, Ltd.—Con- 

tracts placed between, Maren 25 and April 22, 1%3:— 
ite Servicing 

Coal-rd., Auchinieck (20 Traditional), Coanty 
Surveyor, Ayr, Road works, etc. 
House Erection, 

ry a Bien (4 Traditional and messroom), 

Semtex eg deatons, 3 Glasgow, 

Floor finish. * 


roms wn 
L BISF), A a Teas & Wid. Sasd Bilbeo. 


Gi ow, , oe, Chain her: front Ad, ee Ren- 


iréw (26 ), Hay & Anderson, 33, 3 Tenees ood- 
Kilwinning, 1 fencing. — = 

‘Atholl}, SW_ Scotland ty Br 

Vincent-et., G! . Hleot necbaile” Mid- 


lothian (252 No-Fines), James Strang & Son, Pol- 
mont, Boundary fencing. Lane Farm, Drongan 
(168 Dunedin), and Craigens, waaees 150 Dune- 
din), Barnet & Morton, 190, High-st irkealdy, 
Front and divisional fencing. Whitburn (148 ‘Tra i 
tional), Northern Sports Ground Construction Co., 
Edinburgh, Front fencing. Campbeltown (4 Tradi- 
tional), A. M. Tweedie & Co., ne Glasgow, Front 
and divisional aencha Mains of Fintry, Dundee 
(28 O'Sullivan), Neuchatel Asphatte Co., Royal 
Exctange-9q., asgow, Floor finish. Sighthill, 
Edinburgh (4 em Cost), SE Scotland Electricity 
Brd., Dewar-pl., Edinburgh, eee Cadder- 
rd., Glasgow (Tie Traditional and 40 Traditional). 
Vaj de Travers Asphalte Co., 77, Cuthelton-st., Gias- 
gow, Asphalt to balconies. 

Caller-rd., Glasgow (480 Traditional, 72 No-Fines), 
Barnet & Morton, Ltd., 190, an -st., Kirkcaldy. 
Front and divisional fencing. elford-rd., Edin- 
burgh (308 No-Fines), Scottish Gas Brd., 15, ‘Calton. 
hill, Edinburgh, Gas. Livingston Station (4 Tradi- 
tional), John R. Swan, 233, Causewayside, Edin- 
bargh, Plaster. Pennytern, Greenock (252 Law- 
rence), Scottish Gas Inchgreen Gas Works 
Greenock, Gas. Cidebank. Northern Sports Grou 
Construction Co., ae, ren oe Wynd. 
ford, Broxburn (132 Miller), N I 
Construction Oo, Edinburgh, Pending. Chryston 
(102 Traditional), Barnet & Morton, Kivkealey, 
Fencing. sStaniey-rd., Ardrossan (58 Dunedin), S§ 
Scotland Electricit ” Brd., Greenholm-st., Kilmar- 
nock, ‘Hlectciaty ana (312 by norm ig Scot- 
land Electric .. Glasgow, ric 

Faifley as Bachbora, 100 Atholl), SW Scotiand 
Blectricty ocd Glasgow, epee. Cairnhill (16 
Dunedin), James Laidlaw & Sons, Ltd., Ruther- 

len, Alt tsades. Mains of Fintry, Dundee (110 

unedin), Alliance Construction Co., 7, Ward-rd., 

Dundee, All trades. Hayshead, Arbroath (28 Tradi- 
tional), Wm. Brown (Arbroath), Ltd., Arbroath, 
Slater and roughcast, etc. Fraserburgh (24 Tradi- 
tional, in part cancellation A 810 for 32 Traditional), 
F. Park, Victoria-st., Fraserburgh, Paint. ya 
ston Station (4 Traditional), J n Martin & Son, 
Ltd., 4, Hanover-st., Edinburgh, Brick, etc.; 
G. G. Kirk, Ltd., 20, -st., Glasgow, C3, Glazier. 
Livingston ‘Station (4 Traditional), ‘ind Bros., Ltd., 
Lower Gilmore-pl., Edinburgh, Joiner; Jamieson & 
Bryson, Main-st., Mid Calder, Plumber; Jas. Easton 
& Sons, Burnside-rd., Bathgate, Plaster; F. & J. 
Loughridge, 7, Mid-st., Bathgate, Paint; Greig 
Bros., Emporium- sbidge... athgate, Electrical. 
Delete, on (44 Dunedin), Alex Hall & Son 
(Builders), Ltd.. Aberdeen, All trades. Braehead 
Linlithgow (74 Miller), and Newhbattle (160 No- 
Fines), Scottish Gas Brd., Edinburgh, Gas. 


Painting Work 
ay a (® _Hileon J. Mi. 
<3 “aetaren 13-17, Muirt., 
ami}ton. = rnock ‘(8 Tradi- 
tional). osuihiit, Miatotn! tn, imioned i 
an ’ 
Addiebrown od 


k,  Inverleith-row 8 
Balloch pi) Tradition2\). J. M. McCulloch & Co.. 


} Hayshead, Arbroath (218 Various), 
iit. “Weeki ~ —— — re nage 
t . Atholl- r 
ey onal) De 168 Ath tholl), J. McAleer, a 


(14 Traditional) 


-rd.., 
i. te ar (76 (76 Atholl) 15 


Ltd., Glasgow. 
ditional), and Eiderslie (18 Traditional), E. 
Forsyth, Paistey, Armadale = Traditional), D. 
wson, Atholl Bathga Thornhouse-ave. 
frie. eae. Vig Salita pe de 
Shortlees, ma: ’ 


rz: & i loot, Hawick 
100 a . Haig, a st., Hawiek. 
(oohinieek 2 Tradiiional)® Bo Decorators, 
Prestwick. 


*R. EB. Beay, . 
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Shetheld.—isi phase of new departmental store at 
The Moor. ~ British Home Stores, Ltd., 129, 

















UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


THE LARGEST INDIVIDUALLY | 
REPRESENTATIVE ORGANISATION 
IN THE KINGDOM 


nen 


ENROL NOW 
SUBSCRIPTION £5.5.0 p.a. 


London Region=—37 Areas 
And over 100 Provincial Branches 


Phone or write: 
SECRETARY, 
26, GT. ORMOND ST., HOLBORN, W.C.1 


Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 
Telegrams: ““EFEMBE, Holb, London”’ 













The Address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 





THE BUILDER 


Bexseeientn London SW1: ae Longden & 
Son, St. Peter’s-cl., Sheffiel 

soucon’ ’"—Construction of 98 al on the Jubilee 
Fields estate (2nd Development) and the construc- 
tion of roads and sewers on the same estate (3rd 
Pee? for UDC. J. W. Paterson. &.: *Direct 

abour 

South Shields.—Erection of a further 115 “ No 
Fines ” houses ys p . monside, for TC. John Reid, 
BE: *Wimpey & Litd., Orchard House, New- 
castie-on-Tyne, ey 636. ; 

South Shields.—Erection of 56 “Airey” houses, 
for TC. BE, John Reid: *William Airey & Sons, 
Leeds, £83,159. 

Stalybridge Three pairs bungalows or houses, 
Woodlands estate, for BC: *N. Murray, Booth-st., 
Stalybridge. 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Erection of new jun. sch. at 
Reseworth, for EC. Boro’ A., T. ©. Hartley, 28, 
The Square, Stockton. *Thornton Construction Co., 
Ltd., 30, Bridge-rd., Stockton, £51,596 

Stockton-on-Tees.—Construction of outpatients’ 
dept. at Stockton Children’s Hospital, for Newcastle 
Reg. Hos ital Brd., “ — ” Osborne-rd., ~~ 
castie-on-Tyne. Chi ef A., H. Knighton: *G. 
Rogers, North-rd., Middivebrough, £14,048 

Stoke-on-Trent.- “Stage 1 of adaptation. ‘of police 
headquarters, for TC: tDirect Labour.—Houses for 
TC:—44, Wilding-rd., Ball Green: *H. Brereton & 
Sons, Ltd., Queen-st. Works, Tunstall, Stoke-on- 
Trent, £63,621; 16, Blurton No. 2 estate: *Mre. J. 
Shenton, £21,979; 46. Abbey-la., Abbey Hulton: 
*Elsby Bros., Sneyd Hill, Burslem, Stoke-on-Trent, 
£64,455; 3%, Abbey-la., Abbey Hulton: *J. W. 
Walton, High- St., Sandyford, Tunstall, Stoke-on- 
Trent, £53,877. 

Sundefland.—Erection of three shops at High 
Garth and two at Burleigh Garth, for TC. Boro’ A., 
H. C. Bishop, Grange House, Stockton-rd., Sunder- 
land: *Direet Labour. 








A eS see 
STEEL- CRETE 


SUPER-HARD DUSTLESS SURFACES 


HAVE oonenae ALL TROUBLES 
"ITH OLD OR NEW 


FLOORS 


Inspect one that has withstood 


HEAVY TRUCKING FOR 30 YEARS 


and consult 


STEEL-CRETE LTD. 


Savoy House, 115/116, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 5621 












Boyle's -.2:.- Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON 


VENTILATING ENGINEERS 
9@ HERRIES STREET, KILBURN LANE, W.10 
Tel.: LADbroke 2879 















May 15 1953 


Waisall.—i6 flats, Greenda., for BC: *p 
Downs, Lid. 136 Walsali-rd., “Aldridge, giv * 
Garland and Jeffries.:is for 
ube + *. Davis, E&S: ee Bros., & Bt. 
a Stanstead ee, 
on iy histon Roya: 
Oak ge eo for ROO. oF Hen Henshaw, Broadw . 
Helens, £17,361. adway, Gt. 
hitehaven.—Erection of public hall, for. Tc: 
“sein Laing & Sons, Dalston-rd., Cariisie. 
Wotverhampt — at Wednesfield site No, 
2: *K. 8. Rock & Co., Ltd., Little Pountney-st., 
£66 298 gt. *Leon McLean, Cartwright- St., £53,300 
bw Poole, os ae Hadrian-chbrs., Skinner. 
» stee (32) ; M. Healey, Lid., Wolverhamp. 
oo rd., A £40,535 (30); *F. Tonks 42, 
Prestwood-rd. West, £41,689 (30); *Shutt & Co. 
IAd., Old Bank-chbe.. Lich Gates, £37,127 (28); 
*k. Hallatt & Sons, Manby-t.. £27,611 (22). *p 
Blundell re pane aes Springhilt Corner, Penn-rd., 
£28,806 J. Poole, 380, Prestwood-rd., 
£10,897 (a art ‘of Wolverhampton.) 
Worcs.—Erection of Bewd diey sec. mod. sch., for 
EC: *Y. J. Lovell & Son, Ltd., Marsham-la., 
Gerrards Cross, Bucks, £98,717. 








HOUSES ARE 


CHEAPER AND WARMER 


BROAD- AGHESON 


LOADBEARING BLOCKS 


BROAD & pe £9) 








i s>) 2 @ i446 
SCAFFOLDING C°L* 


SALES, HIRE 
ERECTION 


9, HIGH BEECH ROAD 
LOUGHTON ESSEX 


TEL: LOUGHTON 5022 











WOOD BLOCK 
FLOORS 


STEVENS & ADAMS LTD. 


Victoria Works, 
Point Pleasant, Wandsworth, S$.W.18 




































B.C.1. 








GALBRAITH 


BROTHERS 


CONTRACTORS 
& ENGINEERS 


Registered Office : 
61 BARTHOLOMEW CLOSE 


MONarch 7597-8 


LIMITED 


BUILDERS 


Works : 
CRAYFORD BRIDGE 
KENT 
Bexleyheath 5651-4 
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